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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 97 of HaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE ofens with Chapter VI. of 
Mr, OrIs’s serial story, “ Zim and 7ip,” with a front-page illus- 
tration by RoGERS. The number also contains short stories by W. 


O. SvODDARD, AGNuS CARR, and Fimmy Brown ; an Embroid- , 
ery Article for girls by SUSAN HAYES WARD; the concluding; 


chapter of “ Penelope,” Mrs. LALLIE’s interesting serial for. girls, 
illustrated by ABBRY ; besides many other interesting and useful 
articles, stories, puzales, letters, etc. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


HE eagerness with which every sign of improve- 
ment in the President’s condition is received by 

the country shows the depth of the national anxiety 
and affection. Nothing could be more impressive 
than the long struggle in which the heroic man lies 
facing death with serene and superior courage. The 
Sunday upon which:it was supposed that he would 
die was marked by a remarkable condition of the 


~publicmind. There was but one feeling—a universal 


sense of impending bereavement, mingled with the 
deepest sympathy for the brave woman who is so 
worthy a wife of such a man. Yet with this there 
was the tranquil assurance that a death so profoundly 
and tenderly lamented would produce no. unnatural 
excitement was equally universal. 

It has been constantly said and repeated—and noth- 
ing could be more true—that the President would re- 
turn to life and to his duties with the absolute confi- 
dence and affection of the whole country. His op- 
portunity would be greater than that of any of his 
predecessors. For him at least parties would have 
disappeared, and while his convictions would remain 
unchanged, his conduct could be entirely independent 
of mere partisan guidance. 

Whatever may be the event of the extradrdinary 
contest of vitality with death, the general public 
judgment of the President will have been wholly 
changed. The firmness and strength of his character 
would hardly have been known except for this reve- 
lation, and the: knowledge of it, should he recover, 
would pledge him all the more closely to the course 
which is known to be his instinctive choice—a course 
in which he would have the heartiest popular sup- 


port. So much is it to be hoped that he may live, 


and so fluctuating have been the prospects of recov- 
ery, that until he is once more well there can not be 
the same kind of confidence of a favorable issue which 
has been sometimes felt during the long weeks since 
the 2d of July. Until he is plainly well the country 
can only watch and wait and pray. 


THE LETTER’OF SENATOR EDMUNDS. ° 


‘. SENATOR EpMUNDs is one of the ablest, most expe- 


rienced, and most honored of Republican leaders, and 
his views upon the duties and position of the party 
deserve and command careful attention. His letter 
declining to address the Massachusetts Convention 
because of ill health contains a presentation of the 
objects to which Republican action should be direct- 
ed, and it is interesting to see that those objects are 


mainly matters of administrative detail, and not of |’ 


political principle or policy. The details, however, 
spring naturally from the cardinal purpose of the 
party, which is, the security of equal rights. The 
reason for the existence and activity of the party is 
therefore, in the Senator’s judgment, permanent, be- 
cause the safety of equal rights is always menaced, 
and some of the measures to which it should now ad- 
dress itself he briefly mentions. They are these: to 
improve the laws for the security of national civil 
rights ; to provide for the purity and fairness of Con- 
gressional elections; to establish by law the method 
of ascertaining the result of Presidential elections, 
and to prevent the exercise by Congress of any ap- 
pellate or revisory power over the returns; to remove 
the evils of place-hunting; to relieve the tenure of 


_ many offices from dependence upon personal favor 


or, political opinion, and to prevent interchange of 
favors in places between the executive and legislative 
branches of the government; to re-adjust the revenue 
laws with a view to equality of burden and to inci- 
dental protection ; to secure a fixed and uniform me- 
tallic standard of values; and to increase and diffuse. 
education everywhere, so far as the national govern- 
_ ment can lawfully do it. 

There is but one point in these propositions to which 
exception. might be taken by the opposition upon 
grounds of principle, and that is, incidental protection. 
The opposition would declare itself in favor of the 


- defense of all. just national rights of the citizen, of 


honest elections, of a clear determination by the 
States"of the result of the Presidential election, of 
wise reform in the civil service, of a sound currency, 


and of all just legal protection of education. Pro- 


bably no intelligent Democrat would assert that he 
opposed anything in Senator EDMUNDSs’s programme 
but protection of any kind. But in saying this such 
a Democrat would make a serious admission... There 
is nothing in Mr. EDMUNDs’s propositions which is not 
the legitimate growth of the principles and policy of 
the Republican party. There is nothing in ‘them 
which has not encountered at times strong Demo- 
cratic opposition in practice if not in theory. It is 
Democrats who have opposed national civil rights, 
who have systematized fraud at elections, who have 
held that Congress should be a national returning 
board, who have fostered the spoils system which they 
practically introduced in national administration, 
who have favored financial heresy, and who have 
been strongly indifferent to national encouragement 
and aid to education. ‘'Wedo not say that there have 
not been Republican Greenbackers, and Republican 
advocates of Congressional revision of returns of 
Presidential elections, and Republican defenders of 
the spoils system. But the whole Republican tend- 
ency has been to the equal protection of all citizens, 
to the security of honest elections, to financial hon- 
esty, to general education, and to State determination 
of the Presidential election, to provide for which Sen- 
ator EpMUNDS himself has introduced an admirable 
bill. All that has been accomplished, also—and it is 
much—for the practical reformation of the evils of 
patronage has been done under Republican auspices. 
If, therefore, a Democrat should assent to the propo- 
sitions of Senator EDMUNDS, he would virtually con- 
cede that Republican success isdesirable. Certainly, 
if the objects mentioned are desirable, he would be 
bold who should say that they are more likely to be 
secured by the Democratic party. 

| letter of Senator EDMUNDs confirms what we 
have said more than once, that parties-are now upon 
tri#l by their traditions and probabilities. This is 
one of the conservative forces of politics. A country 
which has had the experience of this country during 
the last twenty years does not readily transfer its 
confidence to a party which has represented perilous 
principles and practices, and whose only claim to 
trust is profession of present acquiescence in policies 
and measures which it has not favored. The polit- 
ical situation is really traditional. The voter who 
has supported the Republican party because of its 
general character and policy is naturally unable to 
see that the objects he desires, and which grow out of 
the recent situation, are more likely to be attained by 
supporting the Democratic party. Republican duty, 
therefore, is indicated by the suggestions of Senator 
EpMuNDs. Let the party Convention in every State 
demand of Congress such legislation as he mentions. 
Then: if Congress should obey the demand, and 
promptly provide for determining the results of the 
Presidential election, for the certain Presidential suc- 
cession, for the ascertaining of constitutional “‘ dis- 
ability,” for the abolition of personal patronage, and 
for honest national elections, no Republican would 
have any reason to waver in his party allegiance, and 
no Democrat who desires such measures could suppose 
that they would be more probably adopted and en- 
forced by Democratic agency. The ‘‘ burning ques- 
tion’ among all those mentioned by Senator Eb- 
MUNDS is the improvement of the civil service, to 
which, as the party of equal rights, the Republicans 
are especially pledged, because the reformed .method 
would overthrow the present oligarchical system of 
personal favor, which excludes the great body of cit- 
izens, and open the service to the competition, upon 
equal terms, of every qualified person. 


THE PENDLETON BILL. 


THE American objects to the PENDLETON bill that 
it intrusts reform to the pleasure of the President, 
who, even if the bill becomes a law, may wholly dis- 
regard it without being called to account. The PEN- 
DLETON bill undoubtedly assumes that the power to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, is given to the President by the Constitution, 
and it also assumes that when public opinion ex- 
presses itself by the passage of such a bill, the Presi- 
dent will not disregard it. The President has al- 
ways had ample power to reform the spoils system. 

Section 1753 of the Revised Statutes, under which 
President GRANT appointed the Civil Service Com- 
mission ten years ago, conferred upon him no new 
power. It led him, however, to exert powers which 
he already possessed, because the action of Congress 
in passing the law was pro tanto evidence of a pub- 
lic opinion which desired such exertion. In obedi- 
ence to the same principle, when Congress refused 
the appropriation, President GRANT abandoned the 
effort. President HAyYEs, by the sheer force of the 
Executive will, initiated and sustained reform in the 
New York Custom-house. But the friends of the re- 
form and of the PENDLETON bill do not expect to car- 
ry an administrative reform of thig character and 
importance against public opinion, but by the force of 
public opinion. They have no doubt that when pub- 
lic opinion has declared itself so strongly as to make 
the PENDLETON bill law, the President will gladly 
conform. They have always contended that this is 


a people's reform, and that its impulse comes now,- 


and will come more strongly until it is effected, from 
the people. 

The American says that if the bill should be passed 
and Mr. ARTHUR should tecome President, he would 
undoubtedly disregard the law. This is a guess 
which may or may not be sound. Our own opinion 
is that when the country shall have declared its de- 
sire so strongly as it will hdve done when the PEn- 
DLETON bill or some similar provision becomes law, 
no President will disregard it. The passage of such 
a bill will in itself be the proof that the pressure of 
public opinion is strong enough to compel members 
of Congress to take the first step toward the renunci- 
ation of patronage. Moreover, the bill, when it be- 
comes law, acts directly upon the heads of depart- 
ments in which Congress has vested the appointment _ 
of certain inferior officers. Within sixty days after 
its passage, for instance, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury must, under certain conditions, classify the per- 
sons employed in the customs service, and after the 
expiration of four months no person can enter or be 
promoted in any such classes, or in any similar class- 
es now existing, except according to the provisions 
of the bill. The limitation of this classification, in 
the beginning, is to custom-houses employing not 
less than fifty persons. Afterward it may be extend- 
ed by the request of the President. ) 

The PENDLETON bill certainly does not propose 
touch any constitutional prerogative of the President — 
or of the Senate, nor do the friends of reform propose 
to change the Constitution by statute. But the bill, 
should it become a law, will do two things: it will 
declare unmistakably an overwhelming public opin- 
ion that the spoils system should be overthrown, and 
it will provide the means of overthrowing it. It is 
idle to suppose, when the movement has gone so far 
as to affect the action of Congress, that the President 
will doggedly withstand it. The President has never 
been the chief sinner, although he has been the chief 
agent of the abuse. Even President JAcKSON yielded 
to the pressure of his party advisers rather than to 
his own wishes. President HARRISON earnestly de- 
sired to stay the flood, but he was borne away by his 
own party chiefs. President GRANT, doubtfully but 
with good intentions, experimented with the pressure 
before yielding. President HayEs, more independ- 
ent than any of his immediate predecessors, clung 
stoutly to a few points, and was savagely and con- 
temptuously derided by his party. President GaR- | 
FIELD frankly declared permanent and effective re- 
form to be impossible without the consent of Con- 
gress. When, therefore, Congress obeys and reflects 
an imperative public opinion in the passage of a bill 
like that introduced by Mr. PENDLETON, it will find 
the President willing and anxious to co-operate with 
it. To disregard it would be fatal to him. Undoubt-— 
edly, in the present Congress, elected before public 
opinion was so general and so strong as it has recent- 
ly become, there will be strenuous efforts to cripple 
the bill by changes to make it ineffective. But there 
is so powerful and influential a part of the press now 
actively interested in reform that these efforts will be 
at once exposed. The knowledge and ability to dis- 
cuss this particular question are quite as great without 
the doors of Congress as within. And meanwhile 
three things are clear: first, the strong determination 
that the spoils system shall be abolished ; second, that 
no practicable or consistent method but that of free 
and open competition has been proposed for its abo- 
lition; and third, that the PENDLETON bill provides a 
simple and feasible application of that method, the 
effectiveness of which has been conclusively and sat- 
isfactorily tested in the New York Custom-house and 
Post-office. | 


DYNAMITE POLITICS. 


Mr. D. D. FIELD has introduced are solution in the 
International Law Conference at Cologne that it is 
desirable in an extradition treaty where political of- 
fenses are excepted that neither assassination nor at- 
tempted assassination as a: means of obtaining a re- 
dress of grievances shall be deemed a political crime 
within the meaning of the treaty, and that the privi- 
lege of asylum be denied the perpetrator of any such 
crime. This is the universal desire of honorable and 
intelligent Americans. . They will gladly shelter the 
victims of tyranny, but they will not harbor murder- 
ers under the name of political refugees. The nego- 
tiation of a treaty with a despotic government would 
be, indeed, very difficult and delicate, because it must 
make sure that the charge of crime shall not be a 
mask for legitimate political offense, and that the 
laws of the country to which the person is to be sent 
provide an honest trial. To put an extreme case, we 
could not agree to return to the King of Dahomey 
any of his subjects who may have escaped to our 
shores, and for the reason that we could not trust 
him to deal honestly with them. The same difficulty 
exists to a certain degree with every absolute govern- 
ment. Even in the extradition of ordinary and un- 
doubted delinquents we have always insisted upon 
guarantees that they should be tried only for the of- 
fenses specifically mentioned in the papers of extra- 
dition. We may all agree to Mr. FIELD’s proposal, 


| without allowing that we ought to have surrendered 
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CHARLOTTE CoRDAY, had she escaped to America, to 
be tried by the Revolutionary Tribunal for the mur- 
der of MARAT. 

But it should be well. understood that American 
Republicanism loathes and repudiates political assas- 
‘sination.. Its cardinal principle is liberty under law. 
But political assassination is anarchy. It makes sure 
of nothing whatever but the violent death of the in- 
nocent and the guilty together. Its purpose is terror, 
but terror is. mere social paralysis. Moreover, its 
theory can not be limited to the cases of rulers. It 
is a doctrine which makes every man the final judge 
of the offenses of his neighbor, of the practicability 
or probability of other redress, and of the kind and 
degree of punishment. It puts every man’s life at 
the whim of any other man, and so intolerable a 
proposition is rejected by the instinct of civilization. 
MARAT was only a huge political assassin. His propo- 
sition to hang the eight hundred Deputies, MrRABEAU 
at the head, on eight hundred trees of the garden of 
the Tuileries, and his demand of 270,000 heads, were 
defended by the plea of the political assassin: ‘* I am 
willing to shed a few drops of guilty blood to save 
millions of the innocent.” The French terror, which 
he more than any individual instigated, the Septem- 
ber massacres, the guillotine, were all assassination, 
and if they had not been suppressed, and had gone 
beyond the Rhine, Europe would have relapsed into 
savage barbarism. The French terror is none the 
less a blot upon the history of humanity because it 
was the legitimate result of the BOURBON tyranny. 

Assassination has been always a political method 
. in Oriental and despotic countries, but it has brought 
them no nearer to liberty. The modern methods, 
however, are not so much assassination as massacre. 
The Czar of Russia may be a tyrant, but the man who 
blows down his palace with dynamite, and buries 
hundreds of innocent persons in the ruins, is no less 
a criminal. The English may have oppressed Ire- 
land, but those who send infernal machines to scatter 
horrible death among Englishmen -are as. pitilessly 
cruel as MaRATAind the King of Dahomey. If Hart- 
MANN had beepga Frenchman who had stolen millions 
of francs from the ROTHSCHILDs to distribute among 
the starving poor, he would have been returned as a 
- criminal under the treaty. If his railway explosion 
at Moscow had succeeded, and he had murdered scores 
of innocent passengers upon the chance of killing or 
terrorizing a tyrant, would he have been less a crim- 
inal, although without a treaty he could not have 
been lawfully returned? Let no man be touched in 


this country without warrant of law; but by all | 


means let us have law to cover every form of crime. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PHYSICIANS. 


THERE are, and there must be, all-kinds of com- 
ments upon the medical care of the President. It 
will be asserted that the case has been wrongly con- 
ceived and badly managed. There are those who will 


insist that if he had been a laborer shot in the street, | 


he would have been carried upon a stretcher to the 
hospital, where the risk of death would have been 
taken to secure the chance of life by removal of the 
ball. There are. those also who will maintain that 
every bad turn should have been foreseen and pre- 
vented, Indeed, the censure will amount to saying 
that if the President had been properly treated he 
would have recovered promptly. 

Perhaps the best reply to this kind of remark is to 
remind those who make it that if any friend of theirs 
had been shot in Philadelphia, they would instantly 
and with perfect confidence have summoned Dr. AG- 


NEW, and if in New York, they would have been satis- 


fied with Dr. HamILton. Both these gentlemen have 
heen in constant attendance upon the President. If 
it be said that they were not summoned at once, it is 
cnough to reply that when they were summoned they 
expressed themselves satisfied with the previous man- 
agement of the case, and that the highest foreign 
medical authorities have agreed with them. The fact 
is that the President has been attended by half a doz- 
*n eminent physicians and surgeons, who have been 
in entire accord upon the conduct of the case, whose 
professional accomplishment and skill are familiar, 
Whose devotion has been absolutely untiring and un- 
selfish, who could have had no wish for the patient; 
for the nation, and for themselves but that of speedy 
recovery, and who are honorably entitled to the grati- 
tude of the country. No reader of these words would 
probably be able to name half a dozen professional 
men In whom upon the whole there would have been 
more confidence than in those who have had the 
President in charge. Personal preferences there may 
he, but that is not the question. — 

_ The case, indeed, has demonstrated once more what 
'S constantly shown, that. the healing art is largely 
“roping and experimental. It proceeds upon observa- 
'1on and inference, and in any obscure or complicated 
saa there are conditions which can not be anticipated. 
; us has not been concealed in the President’s case. 
t seemed for a long time to be mastered, and recov- 
ae was thought to be but a matter of time. Yet 
; ‘ere was always the possibility of mischance frank- 
.Y expressed. The ball was lodged in the body, and 
its exact Situation was not known, The consequences 


of this condition might be serious. Everybody who 
has followed the daily reports carefully is aware that 


this grave possibility has been contemplated. Criti- | 


cisms made at a distance, upon imperfect scientific 
statements or upon the general possibilities of gun- 
shot wounds, were merely guesses, however good 
guessing they might prove to be. Even the critics 
themselves, had they been in actual attendance, might 


have reasoned differently. Itcan not be said, indeed, 


that the President could not have been more wisely 
treated. That can not be known. What is known 
is that he has had the most unremitting and tender 
care of most accomplished and trusted surgeons and 
specialists, whose sole object has been the wish of the 
whole country. Skill and knowledge and thoughtful 
care they have amply supplied. The result no hu- 
man power could guarantee. Should the President 
die, it would be strictly true to say that everything 
possible to save a life so precious and a man so be- 
loved had been done, and that censure or impatience 
is but a natural form of the deep and universal anxiety. 


“THE FIRST GUN.” 


THE defeat of Mr. SESSIONS in the contest for the 
Senatorial nomination in his district in this State will 
not be regretted by any one who knows that a legis- 
lator should be beyond suspicion, nor by any Repub- 
lican who remembers that his party is justly judged 
by the representatives whom it selects. A man of 
the political morals of Mr. SESSIONS is always cited to 
the discredit both of his party and of the wing of the 
party to which he is attached. During the contest 
with the machine faction they have always pointed 
to Mr. SESSIONS, and have asked whether, if political 


morality were in question, there could be any choice 


between them. This is a kind of alternative to which 
no man ought to submit. 

Mr. ALLEN, who has been nominated to succeed Mr. 
SEssIons, has served in many public stations, and al- 
ways with perfect honor and efficiency. If his nom- 
ination was due, as is alleged, to a trick of Mr. SEs- 
SIons’s friends, who really meant to defeat Mr. ALLEN, 
the poetic justice is agreeable, although the result 
can not be accepted as a deliberate judgment against 
Mr. Sessions. Yet the record of the Convention 
shows that there was not a majority willing to de- 
clare for him. 

It will be fortunate for the Republican party if the 
nominations elsewhere are as significant as that of 
Mr. ALLEN. The appeal to the voters to attend the 
primary elections is usually thought to be hopeless. 
But if they would turn out in every district, and se- 
cure the nomination to the Convention and to the 
Legislature of Republicans who heartily support the 
Republican Administration, and who would strength- 
en and encourage it in every progressive impulse, they 
would assure Republican success beyond question. 


GUITEAU. 


THERE have been various suggestions of a purpose 
to take summary vengeance upon the President’s as- 
sassin in case of the President’s death, and some ioose 
talk seems to have assumed that American citizens 
are a poor kind of Modocs. That mobs and riots are 
possible we know, but the people have made legal 
arrangements to deal with mobs summarily. Will 
those who have been disposed to wish that the assas- 
sin might be plucked with red-hot pincers, or torn 
asunder with wild horses, pause long enough to re- 
flect that the crime of GUITEAU was a barbarous and 
murderous offense, and that it should be punished 
by the law of civilized men, and not by the fury of 
barbarians ? 

A mob which should seize the assassin, and torture, 
or hang, or shoot him to death, would injure the good 
name of America very much more than the assassin 
himself can injure it. Ifthe law made by the people, 
and which is adequate to every such emergency, can 
not be enforced calmly and surely, we are still sav- 
ages. There is universal condemnation in this coun- 


try of assassination as a method of practical politics. 


But the murder of criminals by,a mob would be no 


anarchical. 


The quality of American institutions is to be proved, 
when a President dies by criminal violence, by the 
tranquil and orderly transmission of the government 
to his legal successor, and by the equally tranquil and 
orderly trial of the assassin, whether the result of the 
trial should be the asylum or the gallows. There is no 
manliness, nor patriotism, nor sympathy, nor sense, 
in the talk about summary vengeance. In a self- 
governing community, where law is supreme, there 
is no vengeance for criminals, because justice, how- 
ever complete, is passionless. To foster the feeling 
which demands ‘‘ vengeance” upon GUITEAU is to en- 
courage the spirit of assassination. 


SECRETARY BLAINE’S BULLETINS. 


DurinG the President’s illness nothing has been awaited 
with more interest or read with more confidence than the 
regular evening dispatch of Secretary BLAINE to Mr. Low- 
ELL in London. Indeed, the close observers of the progress. 
of events at the White House have relied upon that dis- 


patch as the most accurate and instructive of the bulletins. . 


It was known to be prepared carefully from the testimony 


of the physicians aud surgeons, and it has been accepted as.” 


an announcement of the actual situation somewhat less 
technical and formal than the professional bulletin. There 
has been evidently no attempt at evasion of any kind, and 


if the situation was grave, it was plainly“stated in the 


dispatch. 

The responses of Secretary BLAINE also to messages of 
sympathy from the Queen of England, the Pope, and official 
bodies have been simple, dignified, and in the best taste. 
Indeed, throughout the whole melancholy period there has 
been nothing in all the infinite detail of affairs at the Pres- 
ident’s house inconsistent with the same intelligent and 
modest propriety. Nothing has been more marked through- 
out than the sincerity of feeling. There has been nothing 
merely official or perfunctory. A shadow has lain across 
the threshold of every home in the land, as if a beloved in- 
mate were mortally stricken, and nothing in’ our history is 
more beautiful than the chastened tenderness of the uni- 
versal feeling. An event which affects every individual 
citizen so powerfully and beneficially can not be lost upon 
the country. 


BY BREVET ONLY. 


THE Albany Argus says that it is an error that Mr. McEL- 
ROY has succeeded to the editorship in chief of the Albany 
Evening Journal. But the correction leaves us nothing to 
change in our comments upon the supposed fact. It only 
offers the occasion of repeating and confirming the opinion 
we have expressed both of Mr. DAWSON and of Mr. McEL- 
ROY. 


PERSONAL. 


Justice Hunt, of the United States Supreme Court, is so com- 
pletely an invalid that he will never be able to resume his seat~ 
upon the bench. Not having been there long enough to entitle 
him to be retired, he will not resign until Congress passes a spe- 
cial act to meet his case. | 

—Francis A. and AntHony J. DrRExEL have presented to the 
South Park Commission, of Chicago, a memorial fountain, sur- 
mounted by a statue of their father, the late Francis A. Drexe.. 
The fountain consists of a basin twenty-two and a half feet in di- 
ameter. The centre of the basin forms a pedestal four feet high 
and nine feet square, on which rests the bronze structure ; on this 


are beautiful bass-reliefs. . The basin is eight feet six inches in di- . 


ameter, and is very richly ornamented. Around its water-line are 
thirteen stars, with jets. The centre of this basin extends upward 
into a pedestal, also very richly ornamented, containing fifty-two 
jets, which discharge into the upper basin. The water from these 
runs through the jets of the stars into the grand basip. The 
whole bronze structure will be about thirty feet in eich the 
granite-work about five feet elevation. The cost of this magnifi- 
cent gift is about $40,000. | - 7 

—Mr. Hersert GLADsTONE’s appointment as a Lord of the Trea- 
sury recalls the fact that forty-seven years ago his father held a 
similar appointment. The Prime Minister took that post in the 
administration of Sir Ropert Pret, 


—Dr. Brapiey, the new Dean of Westminster, is_indebtéd= ~ 


for the appointment to the strong personal friendship of Mr. 
Guiapstone. He is not widely known as an author or preacher, 
but he is understood to have good executive ability, while as to 
Churchmanship he is conservative, like the Prime Minister, and al- 
together unlike the late Dean Sraniey. Indeed, as to Church- 


manship, the late. Dean ignored the whole thing. Anybody who © 


was anybody, and decent, was always welcome to the Dean, and if 
he had anything clever to say, could generally have a chance to 
say it in the Abbey. : 

—tThe venerable Artemas Hate, the oldest member of Congres 
now living, will in a few months enter upon his ninety-ni@th: year. 
He lives at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, and though slightly bent 
in figure, is sound in mind and body, active in habits, and promises 
to reach his centennial. : 

—The Ore Butt Memorial Fund Concert at Bergen, Norway, 
was a great success. Mrs. Butt (a Wisconsin woman) and family 
were present, and Miss Emma Tuprspy was the principal star of 
the occasion. The receipts were $10,000. . 

—Intelligence comes from Berlin that Mr. Kurp Von Scniézer, 
at present the Minister of Germany at Washington, is about to be 
transferred to Rome. Amicable relations have recently been re- 
stored between the €mperor and Pope, and the appointment of 
Dr. Korv™ as Bishop of Treves, and the approval thereof by the 
German government, are the results. The basis of a compromise 


of the difficulties that have long existed has been agreed upon, 


the details of which on the part of Germany are to be arranged 
by Mr. Von Scui6zer, who was formerly attached to the German 
legation at the Vatican. 

—Mr. SamvuE. Mortey, M.P., who has just arrived in this city, is 
the head of one of the largest dry-goods houses in London, though 
retired from its active management. In politics he is a Liberal, 
and from>his wealth and high commercial position has acquired 
weight in the House of Commons on commercial affairs. His son 
is also a member of the House, though comparatively a young 
man. 
—Mr. Giapstone lacked that vigorous and effective support in 
both Houses of Parliament on the Land Bill which he had a right 
to expect. Both Mr. Forster, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. 
Bricut, have failed to come up to the mark of their high ealling. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, a thorough and very able Liberal journal, 
gives expression to the general complaint. G.iapstonge himself 
was never greater than he has been through the whole struggle. 
At the critical juncture on the bill in the House of Peers, Lord 
GRANVILLE was disabled by the gout, and had to be brought into 
the House in a chair. i 

—Mr. Hottoway, the famous London pill manufacturer, is said 
to have given over $3,750,000 for philanthropic purposes during 
the last six years, Indeed, he is one of the pill-ars of British 
benevolence. 

—Mr. BookwatTEr, the Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Ohio, is entirely a self-made man. One of his first adventures was 
the establishment of the Mechanical News, a semi-monthly journal, 
at Springfield, and it is in a very flourishing condition to-day. It 
has several competent men on its editorial staff, but Mr. Boox- 
WALTER directs its policy. He says, “It requires much more care 
to direct a journal of that character than a newspaper, for the rea- 
son that every subject must be treated with the utmost exactness, 
for it would not do to detect an error in a mechanical journal.” 

—Dean Srantey had aw amusing way of depreciating himself. 


_One day he said: ‘‘I haveialways thought that a dean should have 


three qualifications, none of which I possess. First, I think a dean 


should know something about music; I am absolutely. ignorant of - 


the subject. Secondly, I’ think a dean should know something 
about architecture; I know nothing about it. Thirdiy, I think a 
dean should know: g about the management of business ; 
I am always thankfatwhen our audit is over, and we have not 
come to some grievous mishap.”’ | 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


WHEN in 1865 the New York Stock Ex- 
change erected its building on Broad and 
New streets, just out of Wall, the members 
thought that they had made ample provi- 
sions for the future. They had a five-story 
building, with a frontage on Broad Street 
of forty-five feet and a depth of eighty-eight 
feet, with a T on New Street eighty by six- 
ty-eight feet. This building was divided 
into suitable rooms, the most important be- 
ing the Board Room, which was fifty-three 
feet: wide and seventy-four feet long. This 


. seemed a large enough room. There were 


in the Exchange then 400 members, and al- 
though the price of a seat in the Exchange 
was but $3000, it was not expected that 
in sixteen years the membership would be 
nearly three times as great. But to-day 
there are 1100 members of the Stock Ex- 
change, and the price of a seat has risen 
steadily, until $34,000 has been recently paid. 
‘This increase in membership, and consequent 
increase in resources, led the members to 


‘think of increasing their facilities for doing 


business. The old building was daily prov- 
ing inadequate. Not only was it not large 
enough to accommodate the members, but 
it was not large enough to accommodate the 
hundreds of telephones, telegraph instru- 
ments, and “tickers” that have so multiplied 
within the last ten years. 

_ It was decided to enlarge their quarters. 
A building committee, composed of DONALD 
MACKAY, President of the Stock Exchange, 
A.M. FERRIS, Vice-President of the Stock Ex- 
change Building Company, HOWARD LaApPs- 
LEY, and FRANK STURGIS, took the matter 
in hand. The committee bought on Broad 
Street, adjoining the Stock Exchange Build- 
ing, a lot twenty-four feet wide and eighty- 
six feet deep, and on New Street they bought 
a lot sixty-eight by seventy-two. This in- 
creased the frontage on Broad Street one- 
third, and doubled the New Street frontage. 
Then began the work of adding to the old 
building, and making of both new and old 
one symmetrical and convenient whole. It 
was a work requiring considerable more ar- 
chitectural skill than to build a new build- 
ing. JAMES RENWICK was the architect to 
whrom the work was given. An inspection 
of the building as it stands to-day shows 
just how successful he has been. The old 
Broad Strect front was taken down, the in- 
terior changed in many particulars, and now 
the Exchange has a building that is appar- 
ently very complete. Work was begun in 
June, 1880. To-day the painters are put- 
ting the finishing touches on the walls and 
wood-work of the interior, The Broad 
Street front is sixty-nine feet in width, and 
from the sidewalk to the top of the cornice 
of the fifth story the distance is 101 feet, 
and to the top of the French roof 120 feet. 


. The front is of marfble, elaborately carved 


in the French Renaissance style. The por- 
tico of the first story has eight polished 
and carved red granite columns flanking 
the three windows and two doors. The 
key-stones to the windows and doors are 
richly carved, with the heads of Fortuna 
and Plutus in bass-relief, surrounded by fo- 
liage, flowers, and fruits. The portico pro- 
jects four feet from the front, and bears in 
large letters the words “ New~York Stock 
Exchange,” cut in the frieze. The central 
pediment has a very richly carved tympa- 
num. The four stories above the first have 
each five windows, and in the cefitral tym- 
panum of the fifth story is a carved shield, 
with the monogram of the Exchange cut 
upon it. The work on the building has now 
cost $275,000, and will reach nearer $300,000 
when everything is completed. 

Entering by the right-hand door, one pass- 
es into the Long Room—a department de- 
voted to telegraph desks, messengers’ desks, 
and seats for subscribers. There has been 
no change made in the Long Room, which 


‘is forty feet wide by sixty-nine feet long. 


Parallel with this, and entered both from 
the street by the left-hand door and from 
the Long Room, is a large apartment, thirty- 
two feet wide and sixty-six feet long, ele- 
gantly finished in black walnut, elaborately 
frescoed, and which will be very carefully 
furnished, for it is to be the smoking and 
lounging room of the members of the board, 
and none but a member will be admitted to 
its pleasant precincts. Tho attractions of 
this room are two huge fire-places of yellow 
Echaillon marble, carved in the most ap- 
ptoved Renaissance style. From flourish- 
ing foliage drop coins, and over the head 
of Fortuna a bear and a bull rampant con- 
tend in battle. 

Back of these twov rooms runs at right 
angles a long passage to Wall Street. It is 
twenty-four feet wide here, and gives am- 
ple room for scores of telephones that hang 
in rows along the walls. From this passage 
many swinging doors open into the great 
Board Room, the room ofthe building. There 
is not such another in this city certainly. It 
is 140 feet long, fifty-four feet wide, and from 
the floor to the lofty panel of the iron ceil- 


ing is fifty-five feet. Two tiers of windows 
open upon New Street, and give abundant 
light. Under these windows run railings, 
behind which messengers wait in business 
hours. At each end of the room is another 
railing, behind which subscribers can con- 
gregate, and communicate with the bro- 
kers upon the fleor. On each side of the 
huge*room rise ten great red granite pilas- 
ters, with marble bases and bronze capitals. 
These pillars are thirty-five feet high, and 
from the cornice over them the ceiling is 
groined for twenty feet, as far as the centre 
panel. The effect is good, for there is the 
appearance of strength and gracefulness 
combined. At each end of the room is a 
gallery, from which visitors can look-down 
upon the conflicts between bulls and, bears 
in the arena below. The President’s desk 
is on the east side of the room. The board 


prefers to retain the old one, which is mass- 


ive, and dark with age. The walls and ceil- 
ing are painted in the richest and most elab- 
orate style af Renaissance decoration. Blue 
and gold are the predominating colors, but 
by no means the only colors ; for in painting 
the arabesques of flowers and foliage, and 
the fabulous beasts of the Renaissance, all 
the colors of the rainbow are used, and some 
not in the ordinary every-day rainbow. 
Having paid his $34,000 for a “seat” in 
the Exchange, the member finds that he 
has no seat. The floor of the Board Room 
is destitute of seats, save a few here and 
there around the walls. There is nothing 
to impede the course of the members in 
their struggle with fortune, save a row in 
the centre of six small iron posts seven feet 
in height, each beariug the name of some 
stock which is dealt in. For instance, one 
post bears on one side the name, “ Western 
Union”; on the other, “ Wabash Common.” 
Then at different points on the walls are 
cards with the names of other stocks upon 
them. These are guides for the members. 
If one wishes to deal in Western Union, he 
sees on entering the room the card, and near 
he finds the men who are dealing. He hur- 
ries up to the group, which may be idly 
talking at that moment, and shouts the 
figure that he will give for 100 shares. In- 
stantly there is a commotion. Half a dozen 
men yell at him the figure that they will 
take ; others join in bids... They shake their 
fists at each other; they reach after each 
other’s hands; they crowd and push, and 
yell and vociferate. Such a scene in such a 
group the artist has depicted in the illus- 
tration upon page 613. He gives the action 
well, but he can not reproduce the noise. 
But multiply this group by ten, fifteen, or 
twenty, and then imagine the noise that 
goes up among the blue and gold and fruits 
and flowers of that gorgeous ceiling on a 
“lively day in the street.” Visitors lean 


over from the galleries and wonder at the - 


tumult below. They can not catch a word 
that is said, nor can they see a reason for 
the tumult. They see two men who are 
gesticulating in a throng grasp each other’s 
outstretched fingers, then suddenly subside, 
step back, mark upon a small pad, tuck the 
memoranda in their pockets, and then per- 
haps rush over to another group, and go 
through similar operations. That simply 
means that Mr. Bull has sold, say, 200 shares 
of Wabash Common to Mr. Bear for 483, or 
whatever the price may be, and that each 
has made a memorandum. of the transac- 
tion. At such a time the floor of that big 
room presents a remarkable sight. Crowd- 
ed with struggling men, some with blanched 
faces as they see their fortunes slipping 
from them, a hoarse tumult of discordant 
cries goes up with a cloud of dust raised by 
the shuffling feet. The floor is white with 
bits of paper—torn memoranda or notes of 
reference or instruction. Messenger boys, 
gray-coated and white-capped, dart hither 
and thither through the throng. Anxious 
messengers and subscribers hang over the 


railings endeavoring to,catch the eyes of 


struggling brokers. There is nothing else- 
where like the scene. 

- Formerly there was another element add- 
ed to the confusion. A broker being want- 
ed by a subscriber, a messenger walked 


through the room, calling his name in a. 


tremendous voice. The effect was curious, 
this monotonous, steadily repeated cry aris- 
ing amidst the tumult of the brokers. Now 
this is done away with. In front of each 
visitors’ gallery aro series of disks of iron, 
painted black. They are on hinges, and 
when they fall on their hinges they disclose 
under them numbers in white that may be 
read the length of the room. To each broker 
is assigned @ number; this number corre- 
sponds to his name. The disks are worked 
by electricity, by an operator outside of the 
room. Say that President MACKAY’s num- 
ber is 10. A messenger wishes to communi- 
cate with him. He goes to the operator of 
the disks and makes known his wishes. 
The operator touches a button, and in the 
Board Room a falling disk reveals a big 
white 10 on a black ground. President 
MACKAY sees it, and knows that he is want- 


ed at the railing. This simple arrangement 
will do away with much of the noise of the 
room. 

There is nothing above the Board Room 
but the roof. It occupies all of the New 
Street frontage. The remaining stories of 
the building are in the Broad Street build- 
ing proper. On the second floor is the Gov- 
ernment Room, a fine large apartment, forty 
by seventy feet, hung with crimson cloth, 
amphitheatrical in arrangement, furnished 
with massive leather-cushioned chairs, 
where government bonds are sold. Besides 
this, there are the President’s and Secreta- 
ry’s rooms. The three other stories are di- 
vided each into six committee rooms. The 
halls and rooms are finished in ash, frescoed 


‘finely, and well lighted. In the basement 


are safe-deposit vaults, rooms for messenger 
boys, and complete steam and ventilating 
apparatus. 


(Begun in Ilarper’s No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.} 
CHRISTOW ELL. 
A Wartmoor Sale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


or “Mary Arer.ey,” “Lorna Doone,” 
“CRIPPS, THE CARRIER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—( Continued.) 
THE SILVER KEY. 


ACCORDINGLY, when this faithful person, 
punctual to her hour on Sunday, had made 
a pre-eminent dinner, and admired the view 
of a crowd in the Park (who might be takeif 
thus far off for London trees walking off their 
woes), and then had refused more Fronti- 
gnac—a-wine that has gone the way of all 


- fashion—because she was determined tocon- 


sider slowly what Mr. Snacks had said about 
investment, when she happened to confess 
that she had put by, in spite of hard times, 
just a little bit of money ; and when she had 
been persuaded, as a favor to everybody 
present and especially her host, to relent 
from that refusal, and touch flower-bells 
with Mr. Snacks (who was an exceedingly 
pleasant man), really such a desire to please 
those who had pleased ber so much became 
established in her kind heart that Mrs. Gib- 
lets and Mrs. Snacks, and even Mary—al- 
though she was ordered to run away three 
times, and so lost three half-minutes before 
she ventured back again—one with anoth- 
er, putting things together, could enter into 
all the affairs of that interesting house al- 
most as clearly as if they had the privilege 
of living there._ 

To put into a few words a story which 
cost many, the present Earl Delapole, al- 
though by nature of haughty and imperious 
vein, in his later years had fallen deeply un- 
der the influence of a man who had made his 
way upward from post to post. From the 
position of farm bailiff and rent-collector’s 
deputy upon a small part of the Earl’s es- 
tates he had risen to be the general agent, 
steward, manager, and master. There still 
were times when the rightful lord, who was 
of a very suspicious mind, would rebel, break 
out most violently, and order his enemy to 
quit his sight and his premises forever. At 
such times Mr. Gaston. used to fling out of 
the house and bang the door; but the next 
day he was back again, having made him- 
self indispensable: all that violence only 
tightened the noose, as with a well-set wire. 
Mrs. Tubbs could not say whether she con- 
sidered him a rogue or not;. perhaps, if he 
had not been so boisterous and so domineer- 
ing, she would have thought him deficient 
in principle; but she had never known a 
rogue with a voice so loud and a face so red. 

The Earl, who was now in his eightieth 
year, was falling more and more completely 
into the power of this tyrant. No one ever 
came to brighten his dullness or divert his 
mind toward any kind of charity, although 
he must have a mint of money, in land and 
houses and leather bags. Mr. Gaston would 


_take good care of that. Only his doctor, Sir 


John Tickell, who always went about with a 
trumpet—which perhaps was make-believe, 
because he hated questions—and his lawyer, 
Mr. Latimer, though even he seemed to be 
shut out now, and his shaver (who could not 
be shut out), these were all that were let in 
now with any sort of grace about it. If any 
old gentleman who had carried on highly in 
the fine old times with his lordship desired 
to shake him by the hand once more, and 
to lighten it up for him to hold on, and to 


‘gay things witty, as they used to be, there 


was no other message, when his card came 
in, but that his lordship was in great pain 
to-day. And so the very best of them 
dropped off— gentlemen who must have 
been the foremost of their day in carrying 
on high wickedness. Mrs. Tubbs liked them, 
because they were gentlemen, not such soft- 
mouths as you see now. But although she 
liked them, and they liked her (as their com- 
pliments on her appearance proved), she 


durst not authorize man or maid to show 
them up to his lordship’s room. And this 
had grown sadly upon the Earl, quite ac. 
cording to Mr. Gaston’s wishes, ever since 
the grandson died, following that poor lord 
his father, who had never been much ty 
speak of. However, it was known among 
the older ones that there was another go), 
somewhere, or at any rate there used to be- 
but the Earl had refused to have him men- 
tioned, because of some trouble that he had 
been through. And although he might for- 
give him now, for the sake of the land and 
the title, Mrs. Tubbs was sure that Mr. Gas- 
ton,would give him no chance of repentance. 

“That is how things always goes with our 
great families,” said Mr. Snacks, a liberal of 
the largest order, who liked the world to go 
up and down—“ men who think that noth- 
ing less than a coach and four of their own 
driving is fit to come through their proper- 
ty. Their time is pretty well up on this 
earth. But the son, if there is one, should 
be looked up, to make a good title to the 
company.” 

Through the caution of the timber mer- 
chant, none of those present knew as yet 
that the missing son could be found on 
Dartmoor, though some of them began to 
suspect it. | 

“ But if these troubles go on much longer, 
what am I to do?” asked the good house- 
keeper, who felt that she might have un- 
burdened her mind so as to bring worse 
burden afterward. “TI can throw up my 
situation of course, and goodness knows it 
is a gloomy one.” 

“No, ma’am, no,” exclaimed Mr. Snacks; 
“you must not contemplate such a step. 
For the good of the family, you must not do 
that. You are so placed that an immensity 
depends upon your discretion and forbear- . 
ance. To-morrow is Monday. I will feel 
my way toward getting you those shares 
we spoke of. If I succeed, as I fully hope 
to do, your money will be doubled by Fri- 


day morning. My investments are never 


speculative, but sound as the Bank of Eng- 
land. I will not say a syllable to disturb 
your mind. Cast off every thought about 
it. Ishall act for you with even more dis- 
cretion. than I should employ about my own 
affairs. And I think I can promise you an- 
other thing. From my intimate acquaint- — 
ance with the Docks, I shall have the plea- 
sure of telling you next Sunday, if you most 
kindly renew your, yisit,.the latitude and 
longitude of Captain Tubbs, and perhaps 
the very day when he must come home, 
after making all allowances for wind and 
weather.” 

This brought a very nice smile into tho 
eyes of the housekeeping lady, who was 
not so very old; and if Mr. Gaston could 
have seen how warmly and gratefully she 
wished her new friends good-night, perhaps 
it would have made him grind his teeth, and 
hesitate about his next proceeding. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
UNDER THE ASH-TREE. 


THE evening of a ripe summer day was 
slanting down the western heights, and 
spreading waves of peace and rest (too soft 


‘to be called shadows yet) along the fertile 
lowland and the villages, where people talk. 


The striped proceedings of the harvest, and 
the winding tree-girt woods, and meadows 
coned with hay uncarted still (because of 
summer floods), patches also streaked ac- 
cording to the coat they had put on (wheth- 
er of beans, or rape, or turnips, or the hungry 
and hungrifying potato, or brown vetches 
spent in pods), and the green leisure of soft 
pasture filled with alders by the brook—_ 
these and a thousand other beauties, spread- 
ing wide content to gaze at, lay in the mel- 
low summer eve below the rampart of rough 
moor. 

Returning from Christowell in time to 
get her father’s supper ready, Rose, with 
one hand full of woodbine, blue-cap, and 
dark beads of worts, espied a lovely place 
to rest in and enjoy the waried view. A 
bend of the wandering lane lay open where 
a gate had once kept guard; for time had 
dispersed. the gate, and man and his cattle 
had done very well without it. Over the 
moss-browed granite posts, whose heads 
were antlered like a stag’s, a grand old ashi- 
tree, hung with tassels, spread~a cool awn- 
ing; to improve the sight, ferns and fox- 
gloves and puce heath flowers fringed thie 
descent of the steep foreground, while the 
lowland distance was beginning to acknow- 
ledge the cast of these great hills. 7 

Here she sat to think a little of the beau- 
ties earth presents, and perhaps (although 
she was so young) of the many troubles it 
inflicts. She was capable, as she thought, 


of putting two and two together; but this 


capability had not brought the comfort of 
so rare a gift. Nothing came of medita- 
tions, and perhaps the wisest plan would 
be to stop them altogether. 

The sweetness of the hovering light aud 
calm of summer fragrance were enough 10 
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- make one think of nice things here, and 


scorn anxiety. For in the distance people 
clearly were at work, but made no noise; 
and nearer toward, at the hill-foot, cows (as 
quiet as the milky way) jotted the winding 
meadows with slow movement, seeking the 
prime of dew. There was nothing to dis- 
turb one’s mind under the dignity of that 


tree, unless the disturbed one brought it 
with him, or let himself be vexed, through 


excess of sensibility, by the lightly meaded 
features which the Christow made a mur- 
mur of. In spite of breakage the brook 
flowed on, and in spite of shadows the even- 
ing spread, and over the lines of care and 
trouble the young heart passed into the 


. like repose.’ 


There could not have been a better time 
for any one to look at her, with her head 
reclined against the granite pier, and her 
hat full of flowers by her side. The rugged 
face of the stone set off the delicate damask 
of her own, and the hoary lichens of a hun- 


. dred years made a foil for the brightness of 


silky young locks. It was doubtful whether 
she was half asleep or thinking, but in either 
case a gentle smile was sweetly resting with 


her. And not to disturb its beauty or his 


own delight in watching it, a young man, 
who had come softly up the turfy slope, 
drew back, and pondered. 

By some strange gift of time and place, 
this happened to be John Westcombe, who 
had long been in a condition of mind more 
easy to feel than to describe. It had nei- 
ther been distraction, anguish, transport, 
misery, temerity, abasement, nor any of the 
many dark profundities of despair. Rather 
there had been, from time to time, some ele- 
ment of all those moods, combining undesira- 
bly, and confounding self-inspection.. And 
now to see the cause of all this stir intensi- 
fied it. For since that day at Fingle Bridge 
he had only seen her far away, although he 


had diligently fished the river to the ut-°* 


most of his leave. “This is a fair chance 
now,” thought he, “on neutral ground—the 
Queen’s highway, or, at any rate, a parish 
road. Am I to go on like thig forever, until 
some dishonorable fellow cuts me out? How 
sweetly lovely she does look! There never 
was any one like her.” For her simple 
dress, long-waisted, flowing (and neither 
skewered in, nor skimped to show a foot 
squeezed into a lobster’s claw, nor thatched 
with stripes of hideous hues), followed the 
elegance of her form, as nature’s self would 
have provided if the human race were born 
in husks, as a comely filbert is. The finish 
of every part was perfect, like a sculptor’s 
dream (but happily quite unlike his deeds), 
from the tapering finger tips and nails, re- 
sembling the aforesaid filbert, to the carven 
curves and flexured tracery of soft little 
ears that had never been bored. To these 
Jack Westcombe thought it now good tim 
to make his love’s appeal.” | 

“You did not know that I was here. I 
came up quite by accident. And I hope 
you won’t be angry with me for—for look- 
ing at you ?” | 

“ After all your kindness, how could I 


_ be angry with you for—for looking at 


ine ?” 

“But I want to do a good deal more than 
that. I want to tell you, if I may, the con- 
tinual gs I think of you. You can not 
understand them; but I should like to make 
them clear to you.” 

“But how can you do that, if they are 
beyond my understanding ?” 

“Not at all,” said Jack, “if you will only 
try to put yourself in my place. Suppose 
that you loved anybody with all your heart, 
and for all your life. The first thing you 
would want to do would be to make it clear 
to them.” 

“But they would be sure to know it. 
Why should I tell them what they know 
already? They would feel that I was do- 
ing it.” 

*“Then do you feel that I am doing it, 
doing it»vermore, for you? And if you do, 
‘are you vexed about it ?” 

Rose had risen, and was looking at him 
with maiden bashfulness, and some grief. 
x ony are not thinking what you say,” she 
said. 

“Yes,Iam. I have thought about it for 
days, and nights, and weeks, and months. 
Ever since I tirst saw you, nothing else has 
been really in my thoughts. I can not ex- 
pect you to care for me yet; but only say 
that you will try. Put it in this way to 


yourself. Say,‘ Here is a fellow not worth 


much, and in no single way to be compared 
to me; but he loves me with all his heart 
and soul, and lovely as I am,I never shall 


_ get anybody else to do it half so well.” 


“Really, Mr. Westcombe, if I am to talk 
to myself like that, I must be a mass of self- 


“conceit.” 


“So you ought to be. And then go on 
‘like this: ‘ Although I don’t care about him 
now, and he does not come up at all to my 
ideas, it is my duty to give him fair play, 
and not for a moment to entertain a single 
thought of any other person until I have 


tried my very best to like him’ Now will 
you promise to consider it like that ?” 
' “Surely your ideas of fair play,” she an- 
swered, with a smile of pleasure at his skill 
in putting things so as not to terrify her, 
“ are fairer to yourself, supposing that—that 
you make a point of me, than they are to 
a other person, such as I am not to think 
of. 

“How can I argue with you,” said Jack, 
contriving to get very near to her, without 
any perceptible nearing, “unless you could 


spare me your hand, that I might count my. 


reasons on it ?” | 

“T am afraid that I ought to go home,” 
said Rose. ‘ 

“ Thank you for being afraid,” he answer- 
ed, with much ability offering his hand, in 
the manner of one who says “Good-by,” 
“because it seems almost to mean that you 
are not afraid to be with me. It seems al- 


‘most as if you were beginning at last to un- 


derstand, just a little, how I worship you.” 
-“Hush! You must not use such words. 
It is most sinful. You may say ‘love’ Re 
But—” 

“Oh! if you give me leave to say ‘love 
you,’ I shall care for nothing more. Come, 
you can never call that back.” _ 

“But I have given you no leave at all. 
You are taking the whole of it yourself,” 
said Rose, as he began to count her fingers, 
in one of the many bedazements of love, as 
children count the baby’s toes. ‘ Good- 
night and good-by was. the leave you were 
to take. And if you: won’t do it, I must do 
it for you.” 

“T am off at once; or at least I shall be 
off before yon can count ten. Only, before 
I go, be so very kind as to do me one little 
favor. You know that I am not unreason- 
able?” 

“T have always thought that of you un- 
til—till now.” 

“JT will do my best for you to think it 
still. I ask you nothing more than this: to 
give me both your hands, and say, ‘John 
Westcombe, I will think kindly of you.’” 

“Why those are the very words Sam 
Slowbury says that his wife used to him; 
and whenever they quarrel he reminds her 
of them.” 

‘‘T shall be quite content to be reminded 
of them fifty thousand times, if the result is 
the same in our case.” This was confusion 
of thought on Jack’s part. But what bet- 
ter could be expected? For Rose, with her 
gentle graceful manner, gave him both her 
hands, and said, “Mr. Westcombe, I will 
think kindly of you.” The bloom ofa bright 
blush deepened on her cheeks, as her eyes 
met his courageously ; and then she turned 
her face away, Jest any tell-tale tears shculd 
say that her promise had been fulfilled al- 
ready. 

“T will ask no more,” John Westcombe 
said, longing to see her face again, but like 
a man forbearing; “you have given me all 
that I can expect. There are many obsta- 
cles between us. But as sure as I love you 
they shall vanish. Now, darling, give~me 
one sweet flower from where the sweeter 
head has been.” 

A tear fell into her nosegay as she stoop- 
ed to choose a pretty one; and without a 
word she gave him a truss of woodbine, sev- 
en sweet rosy bells. Then she took up her 
hat, and trembling fingers played among 
the other flowers, because he might think 
her sadly stingy for only giving him that 
one. 


But it was the one on which the tear had |. 


fallen, as Jack’s sharp eyes had perceived 
with joy. “This flower shall ve with me 
all my life,” he said, as he held it reverent- 
ly. “Now, Rose, my Rose, I must see you 
home, because there are great rogues about. 
You shall go in front, and I will watch you, 
as I mean to do all my life.” ° 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


“NO. 2402.” 


“CAN I have a room, sir?” asked an elder- 
ly man, in diffident and tremulous voice, of 
the gentlemanly hotel clerk who beams be- 
nignantly and patronizingly at the counter 
of one of the great inns at Coney Island. 
‘Should like one facing the sea; have tried 
a good many times to get a room facing the 
sea, but never got one—in fact, have never 
seen a man who did get a room facing the 
sea.” 

““Tmpossible, sir; every one taken.” 

“Then I reckon I won’t register.” 

The gentlemanly hotel clerk brusquely 


replied, “ All right, sir,” and I meandered. 


I have an idea that the rooms facing the 
sea are, as a general thing, quietly reserved 
for railroad men, circus people, folks who 
keep race-horses, Knights-Templar, friends 
of the proprietor, and newly married beings 
who order nice quarters in advance. Some- 
times a broker, or party with a good deal of 
gold depending from various parts of his 
apparel, succeeds, but not ordinarily. 

Meeting an old friend on the piazza, w 
was stopping in the house wi ily, 


and enjoying his gout, I mentioned how 
gracefully I had been combed down by the 


gentlemanly hotel clerk. “Come with me,”: 


said he; “I guess I can fix it.” 

We promenaded to the office, and met the 
cold, stony-eyed gaze of the g.h.c. Look 
here,” said my friend—“ can’t you give this 
old gentleman a room? He likes to be com- 
fortable ; is fond of good things; pays; is of 
French descent, and drinks wine at dinner.” 

“Well, I can’t place him just now; per- 
haps I can later.” 

I registered. Directly I had done so, in 
came a lot of breezy young feilows, each of 
whom registered, and by tho g. h. c. were 
promptly roomed. Six of them, I think, 
were given rooms facing the sea. The sym- 
pathies of youth will sometimes work that 
way. 

Later I was blandly informed by the g. 
h.c. that he had managed to secure me a 
“comfortable room,” and calling a minion, 
said, “Show the gentleman to 2402.” 

Entering the elevator, I was pulled to the 
top floor, and shown to an apartment, not 
facing the sea, but adjoining the elevator, 
and a few feet from the trunk line of rail- 
way that runs along shore. The locomo- 
tive’s steam-whistle was doing its liveliest. 
Slam went the elevator door; down went 
the machine. As I made my toilet, I was 
cheered by the shrillness of constantly re- 
curring whistles and by the incessant slam- 


mings of the elevatordoor. Ireckon,it must , 


be part of the regular fun of.the “guests” 
to go up and down in the elevator. It cer- 
tainly was of the younger people and _in- 
fantry, else why should they laugh so loudly 
and “carry on” when stepping out in front 
of No. 2402? The elevator makes its trips 
in three minutes, tp tc midnight. When 
sleep comes, it is with horrible dreams, and 
slams, and accidents to the infernal machine. 


Your repose is fitful, unrestful, a satire on 


sleep. 

Promptly at seven the dreadfal apparatus 
again begins its fiendish work. Disgusted, 
and inclined to utter words not found in 
the Psalter, I ablute, dress, descend to the 
breakfast-room, zet a cup of tea, a roll, and 


one of the eggs of commerce, pay the shot, 


and take the first train for New York, tre- 
mendously refreshed by playing holiday at 
Coney Island. Ul have heard from persons 
of established veracity that a similar expe- 
rience has been undergone by others. 


AN ANXIOUS NIGHT. 


IN our front-page illustration Mr. ROGERS 
pictures one of the many anxious nightly 
sessions held by the members of the cabinet 
in the room adjoining that in which the 

resident has lain for weary weeks, The 
meeting represented occurred at a time 
when the life of the heroic and patient suf- 
ferer seemed to be ebbing slowly but cer- 


| tainly away, and hope of a change for the 


better had been almost abandoned. On the 
left is Secretary BLAINE, seated at a table, 
in front of other members of the cabinet, 
listening intently to the report of Dr. AG- 
NEW, who has just entered from the Presi- 
dent’s bedside. Over the door stands a bust 
of ABRAHAM LINCOLN. It has been said that 
the “ heart of the nation” was in the Presi- 
dent’s room ; and it may be said with equal 


truth that the cabinet, waiting with anxious: 


hearts for the physician’s: report, had the 
whole people as fellow-watchers. | 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A river of oil flowing through the heart of the 
city of Bradford, Pennsylvania, during @ recent 
night, kept che residents in a state of extreme 
anxiety. Its source was an overflowing tank of 
crude petroleum. Along this stream guards were 
stationed to prevent its being set on fire, and no 
lights were permitted within forty feet of the oil. 
A man who built a dam in the centre ot the town, 
from which to bail up the crude oil, and who in- 
sisted upon smoking his pipe, was put under arrest. 


The Cornell University boat crew would have 
found welcome on their return from the Old 
World, despite their record of successive defeats, 
if it were known that each man in their boat did 
his best to win victories for American muscle and 
skill. But it is confidently asserted that the men 
did not all work with the same purpose, and bitter 
complaints of the lack of harmony in the crew 
are made by those who hoped to see them return 
with a better record. It is suggested that their 
return is a matter for congratulation in that they 
have quitted European waters, and that this 
thought might add sineerity to any welcome that 
might be extended to them. 


The dissection of a shark caught in the waters 
around the metropolis is a process attended with 
considerable curiosity on the part of those who 
are engaged in it. Such articles as shoes, brace- 
lets, and other things in the way of ap 
adornment are almost invariably 
voracious monster’s maw. Ss called a man- 
eater, and the remnan nd in his possession 
seem to justif ame. A great many myste- 
rioug.da arances are reported to the police in 
e course of a year, and in only a few of these 
cases are the authorities informed of the finding 


of the missing person. The police account for 


this on the supposition that the friends of the re- 
stored do not think it worth their while to report 
the return of those who have been absent. Fish- 
ing for sharks has of late been very profitable to 


such as have caught these monsters and put them. 
on exhibition, and there is no knowing how many — 


solitary fishermen have been pulled off the string- 
pieces of the piers by unexpected and vigorous 
yanks at the line. Indeed, there is room for a 
great deal of horrible conjecture, : 


Although Sheriff Garrett, who shot Billy the 
Kid, may not get thé reward which was offered 
for the possession of that notorious young outlaw, 
he is already famous on two continents. The 
Saturday Review devotes two columns to him 
and his exploit, and expresses the opinion that he 
would be invaluable as an officer of the law in 


‘ County Galway, Ireland. . 


For nine years a babe’s grave in Glasgow, 
Maryland, received the most careful attention, 
flowers being frequently planted upon it, and the 
sod being always kept in perfect order. Two 
persons, unknown to each other, Mr. Brown-and 
Mrs. Ellison, were doing this.work of love. Each 
had buried a child, and each thought that this 
was its grave. Recently Mrs. Ellison was sur- 
prised to find a tombstone erected over her in- 
fant’s resting-place.- A dispute arose, Mr. Brown 
insisting that the head-stone was rightly placed, 
and Mrs. Ellison demanding that it be removed. 
The church vainly tried to settle the dispute. 
Some one at length suggested that a neglected 
grave near by be opened, and in it Mr. Brown 
found the coffin in which his child was buried. 


There is an electric light on the top of the wa- 
ter tower in St. Louis. On a recent night an ob- 
server saw what seemed to be a volume of smoke 
issuing from the tower’s top, and extending away 
some fifteen or twenty feet horizontally. On in- 
vestigation it was found that the cloud was com- 
posed of moths that had been attracted by the 
blazing wonder. It was estimated that ‘there 
must have been a flour-barrelful of them. Some 
time ago a brilliant electric burner was suspend- 
ed in front of the open windows of the type-set- 
ting room of a newspaper office in this. city. 
Swarms of insects were attracted into the room, 
and the paper went to press several minutes late 
because of their presence on the imposing stones. 


No more touching evidence of sorrow over the 
condition of the President was shown than that 
of the villagers of Elba, near Richmond, Virginia. 
As though by common agreement, all social gath- 
erings were postponed, quiet rested upon the little 
village, the sound of a musical instrument was 


scarcely heard, and almost a Sabbath stillness — 


reigned during the days of the sufferer’s most 
critical illness. 

Nantucket is a place where women are not en- 
tirely ignored. They outnumber the men sixteen 
toone. The post of flagman at the railway cross- 
ing is acceptably filled by a woman, as are many 
other posit{jons which are usually occupied by 
men. On a recent Sunday three of the six pul- 
pits were filled by women; the Rev. Mrs. Phoebe 
Hanaford preached in the Unitarian church, the 
Rev. Miss Louise Baker in the Congregational 
church, and the Rev. Mrs.F. Ellis(colored) in the 
Colored Baptist church. 


Before the beginning of September the small- 


ance. Therass lost. its green color, and the 
leaves of the trees turned. brown and curled up. 
Instead of being attractive, as they usually are at 
that time of the year, these breathing places for 
the city’s population seemed to have been scorch- 
ed by hot winds and covered with dust. But 


er parks in the city presented an October appear- 


the weather had not been warm enough to pio- 


duce such results; they were due to the drought, 
which has been felt even more severely in other 
parts of the country than here, where the moist- 
ure taken up from the sea and deposited at night 
on the laid considerably mitigated its severity. 
In New Jersey the ground has been cracking 
open, and the farmers have been in despair. 


FIVE POINTS EXCURSION. 


THERE was a pleasant excursion on the 
Hudson River on Wednesday, August 24, 
when Mr. JOHN H) STARIN made a large num- 
ber of poor mothérs and children from the 
Five Points district very happy by sending 
them up the North River. Three barges and 
a steamer conveyed the fortunate excursion- 
ists up the river. They were furnished with 


tastefully designed tickets, representing an- 


gels lifting the veil of dawn. 

- The boys and girls of the neighborhood 
of the Five Points appeared at the Mission- 
house early in the morning, with their mo- 
thers, all of them neatly washed and dressed. 
They formed there in procession, with the 
Rev. 8S. J. FERGUSON, superintendent of the 
mission, at the head, and about eight o’clock 


» started for the foot of Franklin Street, where 


Mr. STARIN’s barges and the steamer Titan 
were waiting to take the party on board. 
Mr. TRUAX, of Mr. STARIN’S office, and sever- 
al gentlemen connected with the New York 
Petroleum Exchange, who had furnished the 
refreshments for the occasion, received them. 
When all was ready, the little fleet started 
up the river, and the Seventy-first Regiment 
Band struck up a martial air. The party 
went up to Dobbs Ferry, where they landed, 
and spent the day under the trees in Bei- 
gan’s Park, returning to the city in the 


evening. 
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NEW YORK CATTLE YARDS. 


_In a recent number of a Glasgow paper a 
very able and well-informed writer pointed 
out the facts which show that the British 
workman lives very much better than he 
did even twenty years ago. Among the 
most notable of these facts was the in- 


creased importation into England of for- 


eign and particularly of American beef. As 
the home statistics showed that the depos- 
its of gsavings-banks were increasing, and 
that the consumption of tea, coffee, and sug- 
ar was advancing, it was evident that the 
English consumer was not cutting down his 
comforts or reducing his savings by this in- 
dulgence. On the contrary, in spite of re- 
cent outcry, largely political, as to the dis- 
tress of England, the purchasing power of 
the people of that nation is steadily grow- 
ing. | 

This is a fact of great importance 'to the 
United States, since our principal exports 
are in food material, since the Englishman 
is our most liberal and extensive customer, 
and since we are constantly urging him to 
substitute the beef of Ohio and Kentucky 

-for the beef of Old England or of Ireland. 
To this invitation he is responding with 
very gratifying readiness. In the year pre- 
ceding the Ist of December, 1879, there 
were shipped from the port of New York, 
almost wholly to English markets, 30,773 
live beeves, for which there was received 
$2,765,127. At the same time, or nearly so, 
there was shipped 43,257,221 pounds of fresh 
beef, valued at $3,912,770. In all, here was 
a value of nearly $7,000,000—no small con- 
tribution to the sustenance of our foreign 
cousins and their families. But in the cor- 
responding period a year later, New York 
sent out 79,799 cattle, valued at $7,411,900, 
and 70,276,290 pounds of fresh beef, valued at 
$6,352,095. The total value in this twelve- 
month had jumped to nearly $14,000,000, or 
more than double what it had been the 
previous year. When we remember that 
our neighbor and (remote) rival port, Bos- 
ton, had in the riiean while built up a very 
neat .trade in the same direction, we may 
well congratulate ourselves on the fact that 
the children of John Bull are able to buy 
all the while more and more what may suit 
their healthy palates, and build up their 
notedly robust frames. 

Our artist has illustrated a variety of 
scenes in the journey of the American bul- 
lock from the prairies of the West to the 
hold of the vessel in which he takes invol- 
untary passage for the mother country. 
With some this journey is a long one. It 
sometimes happens,that the cattle of the 
Texas plains give their contingent to the 
tide of what may be called the return emi- 
gration from our shores. But these in- 
stances are relatively rare. The Texan 
beef is an animal whose energy and inde- 
pendence of character are out of all pro- 
portion to his capacity to furnish edible and 
nutritious meat. He is more picturesque 
than profitable, and it is generally only 
when he has tarried in Kentucky or Ohio, 
and his blood has descended to children of 
a mixed and better race, that he is repre- 
sented by his offspring in the foreign ship- 
ments. He comes to New York direct in 
considerable numbers, but his meat is as 
pooras his frame is sturdy, and goes for the 
most part, vid the smaller butcher’s shops in 
the crowded quarters, to the tenement-house 
table, or the counters of the cheapest res- 
taurants. The greater number of cattle 
which find their way across the ocean are 
from Ohio and Kentucky, or even from the 
farms of our own State and of Pennsylvania, 
with considerable but smaller contingents 
from Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa. As a rule 
it is the aristocratic members of the bovine 
as of the human race who “go abroad.” 
They are the well-fed, well-cared-for, well- 
housed creatures, whose chief diet is whole- 
some corn, whose skin is soft and oily, and 
whose limbs and frames are relatively light. 

Not unlike the American man and wo- 
man, our cattle, even the best of them, had 
many objections and prejudices to overcome 
before they were given entrée to the circles 


. in England to which they were directed. 


Downright merit did not at first avail them 
much. They were misunderstood, under- 
rated, and, if the truth must be told, they 
were often misrepresented, and there were 
cases not a few in which they made their 
way against this opposition under the guise 
and title of members of the highest English 
classes. Gradually, however, the necessity 
of concealment is passing away, and within 
the past year Kentucky corn-fed bullocks 
have stood side by side in the London mar- 
kets with the choice turnip-fattened Eng- 
lish cattle without fear of the comparison. 
Much has been done within the past sev- 
en or eight years to add to the comfort and 
—consoling thought !—to the value of the 
cattle brought to the Eastern markets. As 
they all traverse two or more States they 
come under the power of Congress to regu- 
late trade between the States, and Federal 


statutes were passed requiring that they 
should be taken from the cars, fed, watered, 
and rested at least once within every con- 
secutive period of twenty-four hours. An- 
other requirement now in force is that cattle 
trains shall be given the right of way over 
trains bearing only dead freight, and this 
has very materially lessened the fatigue and 
consequent injury to which they are ex- 
posed. But important as are these ameliora- 
tions of the lot of the travelling bullock, 
that lot is not yet a happy one. It is not 
so abominably cruel and suffering as it was, 
but it is still so hard as to seriously affect 
the quality of the meat offered in the sea- 
board markets. Two very simple and not 
very costly conditions should still be im- 
posed on the transportation companies—one, 
that the cattle cars should be provided with 
springs, the other, that some form of spring 
“buffer” should be provided to break the 
shock of the frequent bumping received. It 
is so much the more reasonable that these 
requirements should be made by law, that 
compliance with them would really be a 
saving to the railway companies. The 
greater durability of the cattle cars so con- 
structed would more than outweigh the cost 
of the improvements. In the absence of a 
law, any one of the great trunk lines would 
undoubtedly find its account in adopting 
them of its own motion, and we venture to 
urge it on the attention of their enterprising 
managers. Improvements are also both pos- 
sible and necessary in the arrangements of 
the yards for the care of the cattle, and for 
their killing as well. The Sixtieth Street 
yards are much better, on the whole, than 
those in New Jersey. The latter are much 
cleaner in appearance than in reality, and 
there are reservoirs of filth out of sight 
which are objectionable and dangerous. 
Probably the time will come before long 
when all the yards will be on the western 
side of the river, to the great advantage of 
all concerned. 
Among the minor but interesting features 
of the cattle trade of New York city is the 
disposition made of the uneatable portions 
of the carcass. Every one understands, of 
course, that the hide is tanned, that the hoofs 
go into glue, and that the bones are boiled 
up. But comparatively few know that the 
greater part of the blood (sold at about three 
cents for each bullock) is used for its albu- 
men in the manufacture of dye-stuffs by our 
shrewd Yankee neighbors; that the horns 
go mostly to France, to enter into “shell” 
combs and ornaments; that the “node,” or 
ball of the foot, gives a peculiarly useful oil ; 
that the vertebra of the tail still make real 
“ox-tail soup,” which often follows the meat 
into foreign markets; And that the tuft of 
hair at the end of the tail, which has waved 
defiance to its owner’s rivals on the prairies, 


finally reposes in the heart of that most. 


peaceful of all material objects, a “ horse- 
hair’ mattress, | 


{Begun in Harrer’s No. 1288.} 
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**Wuat He Cost Her,” Eto. 


CHAPTER III. 
AN INDEPENDENT OPINION. 


In Stokeville the value of each member 
of the local aristocracy was expressed (or 
understood) in figures, and none of them 
were under £30,000. Those who had less 
than that sum might be “rising men,” who 
would eventually take their place in the 
front rank of society, but in the mean time 
were considered what our American cousins 
call “small potatoes,” or “one-horse con- 
cerns.” Indeed, unless you had at least a 
hundred thousand pounds you were not en- 
titled to be termed “ warm” at all, but were 
merely tepid. But about Sir Peter Fibbert’s 
warmth there could be no manner of doubt. 
He was a merchant prince of the highest 
class, and though his dominions, superficial- 
ly speaking, were not extensive, counted his 
subjects by the thousand. With such an 
amount of caloric’ about him, it was of 
course impossible that his partner, Mr. Lys- 
ter, should not share in it. It is true the 
firm had been suffering for a long time from 
the depression in trade, during which it 
might well have been that while the senior 
partner could live, like the bear, by sucking 
his paws—that is to say, upon the interest 
of his own sayings—the junior partners 
might have been put to straits and had to 
rough it, though not exactly on beans and 
bacon; but so far as Mr. Lyster was con- 
cerned, a prudent man to all appearance, 
who lived in “a bijou residence” (as Oak 
Villa was termed by the auctioneer who sold 
it to him), and affected comfort and elegance 
rather than grandeur, it was understood 
that he would “cut up” when the time came 


| 


(and the time was undoubtedly near) re- 
markably well. 

As to how he would leave his money there 
were different opinions, but it was certain 
that Clare would come in for the lion’s share 
of it. This, it was considered by everybody, 
was but just, for it was with her mother’s 
money that her father had joined partner- 
ship with Sir Peter, then Mr. Fibbert, 
whereas from Gerald’s mother, the mill 


hand, nothing of course had accrued to him’ 


but Gerald. Moreover, it was probable 
(though not so certain as it would have 
been, thanks to the young gentleman’s own 
short-comings) that the latter would himself 
in due time become a member of the firm, 
and by that means be amply provided for. 
It was the general opinion, therefore, es- 
pecially when the present activity of the 
cotton trade was taken into account, that 
Clare Lyster would be very wealthy—what 
was considered, even in Stokeville circles, 
an heiress. 

“Tt was no wonder, then,” said the young 
ladies of the locality, “that though she was 
so unfortunately masculine in her appear- 
ance, and expressed opinions which, to say 
the least, were ‘peculiar,’ Clare had many 
suitors.” 

Of these, Frank Farrer, son of Sir John 
Farrer, the county member, had been per- 
haps the most eligible, and Herbert Newton 
the least. I am quoting what the young 
ladies said, for certainly, so far as Herbert 
was concerned, he had never professed any- 
thing beyond respect and admiration for 
his cousin. He had. only ten thousand 
pounds in “the business,” placed there by 
favor of Mr. Lyster, and could hardly (one 


‘would hope), being, too, of a scientific turn, 


have given reins to his imagination to the 
extent he was credited with. But whoever 
had once aspired to the honor of Clare’s 
hand, they were now, it was well under- 
stood, all out of the running; for the man 
that had won it,or the promise of it, was 
Percy Fibbert. 

That it was a good match in a material 
sense, even for her, there was little doubt, 
for not only was Percy already a partner in 
the firm, but had great expectations from 
his uncle. 

With his danghter’s fortune thus assured 
to her, and with the consciousness of his 
own prosperity, one can scarcely imagine 
Mr. Lyster’s mind could be troubled about 
money matters. Indeed, to some folks (who 
dor’t, however, live in Stokeville), it might 
have seemed strange how, under present 
circumstances, with his lease of life admit- 
ted to be growing very short, he should in- 
terest himself in them at all. They might 
have thought that the book of the record- 
ing angel, so soon tg be offered to his atten- 
tion, would have occupied it in anticipation, 
rather than the returns, however gratifying 
to those who might hope to benefit by them, 
of the house of Fibbert & Lyster. /{ 

It is on these latter documents, however, 
that Mr. Lyster is now pondering alone in 


his study, and it is with eager satisfaction 


that he peruses them. They reveal an un- 
precedented prosperity even as matters 
stand; and for the rest of the year and the 
year to come, if only this revival of trade 
should last, promise a golden harvest— 
‘Cwealth,” as one who had no personal ex- 
perience of its possession expresses it with 
some simplicity, “beyond the dreams of 
avarice.” 

What avarice may dream, thank Heaven 
I know not; but the expectations of rich 
men, even when they are no misers, I have 
noticed, are not easily satisfied. From one 
point of view—the clergyman’s—the occu- 
pation in which our invalid was engaged 
was undoubtedly deplorable. He is think- 
ing of the future, it is true, but by no means 
of eternity. Just fifteen months—not one- 
quarter of which he can reasonably hope to 
see—is the limit of his mental horizon. If 
the tide of trade is still at flow, his share of 
profits for that period will be, he reckons, a 
Hundred Thousand Pounds. The idea of 
this huge fortune so possesses him that with 
trembling fingers he makes a note of it in 
black and white—One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds. 

“The ruling passion strong in death,” is 
the remark that naturally rises to our lips., 
“This man,” one says, “ must certainly be a 
miser.” | 

Far from it: Charles Lyster has been all 
his life a free-handed man. He has not, it 
is true, been notorious, as his partner Sir 
Peter has been, for philanthropic enterprise ; 
he has founded no museum, built no insti- 
tute, given no free library, laid out no pub- 
lic parks; but he has given, whenever he 
has been asked to do so, without stint, and 
has neither denied himself nor those belong- 
ing to him whatever in the way of comfort 
and luxury has seemed suitable to their po- 
sition. Indeed, as his second marriage bore 
witness, he has been on the whole an im- 
pulsive rather than a calculating man. - Nor 
is he now, though taking so much thought 
of mouey’s worth, and full of anticipatious 


of gain, calculating for himself.. To my 
mind, at least, this goes far to excuse his 
present occupation and frame of mind. ‘To 
see an old man with one leg in the grave, 
rich in this world’s goods, yet with his 
eyes fixed on personal greed, is a spectacle 
so disgusting that it does not admit of 
pity; but provided that we have not har- 
dened our heart nor closed our hand against 
our fellow-creatures at large, there is no — 
harm in our taking pleasure, in the autumn 
of our years, in laying up store for those dear 
and near to us. Indeed, to confess the 
whole truth, in many cases there is little 
else left for an old man in the way of plea- 
sure than the contemplation of his own hon- 
est gains. 

On Mr. Lyster’s face, however, the plea- 
sure evoked by the sight of that unit and 
five-naughts has passed away; he has placed 
that little memorandum of future profits in 
a drawer in his desk, and devoted his atten- 
tion to two documents of another kind which 
he finds there, and which are by no means 
of such an exhilarating character. They 
are the copy of the deed of partnership be- 
tween himself and Sir Peter, and his will. 
The fermer he knows almost by heart, yet 
he reads it again, word by word, very care- 
fully; the latter, though its details are not 
so familiar to him, he peruses with less at- 
tention. There is nothing to be added to 
it nor removed from it; it still represents, 
as it did twelve months ago, his last wishes. 
Yet he sighs, not as one who has relieved 
his mind from earthly cares, but wearily, 
almost hopelessly, as he puts them back in © 
the drawer and locks it. 

There is a gentle knock at the door, but 
though old age has not yet dulled his hear- 
ing, he hears it not. It is repeated; the 
handle of the door is turned, but in vain, 
for it is locked; and a genfle voice, with 
some tremor of alarm in it, says, “Tea, papa; 
will you have it here or in the drawing- 
room ?” 

“In the drawing-room,” he replies, with 
an effort that sets him coughing; he does 
not move, however, but from the desk takes 
out a hand-glass, and contemplates in it his 
own sharp and bloodless features. : 

“ Death is written here,” he murmurs. “I 
can not deceive myself, then how much less 
others? Nor do I wish to deceive them. 
God forbid that in my last days I should be- 
gin to take advantage of any man! I may 
be taking too gloomy a view of the case, 
however; let those who should know best 
decide that. I will give myself the chance, 
at all events, and I must do it at once.” 

As he was about to put the mirror in his 
desk, his eyes lit upon a photograph lying 
in it—the portrait of a very handsome 
young man, apparently full of health and 
strength. 

“To look on this picture and on that!” 
he groaned, with a glance at the reflection 
of his own countenance. “To think that 
that was me, and this is me !” 

In a moment or two, however, he recov- 
ered himself. | 

“Great Heaven, how it all goes!” he ex- 
claimed, bitterly, as he put the picture by. | 
“What would I give to look like that next 
Thursday! Unhappily I shall look like 
this,’ and he returned the mirror with a 
sigh. 

“Papa, dear, the tea is getting cold.” 

“T am coming, darling.” 

The voice of his daughter seemed to re- 
vive him; perhaps it reminded him that 
though ill and old, there was still something 
left to him, and that if his own strength 
and beauty were gone, he had transmitted 
them to another. 

He moved feebly to the door, which, con- 
trary to his usual custom, he had secured, 
but when on the other side of it affected 
something of activity. 

“Your step is brisker, papa, this evening,” 
observed Clare, as he entered the drawing- 
room. 

The invalid, however, is not sorry to find 
himself in his chair, whither Clare brings 
his cup. 

“Where is Gerald ?” 
“He is out to-night,” she answers, cheer- 
fully, as though it was unusual for her 
half-brother not to be taking tea at home. 
“T dare say he has gone down to the club.” 

By the expression of Mr. Lyster’s face one 
would have said that he had grave doubts 
of the young gentleman’s having sought 
that sanctuary, but he made no remark 
upon the point. 

“Tt is just as well we are alone, Clare, 
as I wish to talk to you upon a private 
matter.” 3 | 

“Indeed, dear papa: what is it ?” 

She had put her work away in a moment, 
and drawn her chair close to his. 

“Well, it is not that I am not perfectly sat- 
isfied with Dr. Dickson, but I think I shall 
have further advice.” 

“T am delighted to hear it; it is the very 
thing, dear papa, which Dr. Dickson himself 
has always wished. He has no doubt, he 
says, of the nature of your illness, nor of the 
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correctness of his treatment, but for all that 
it would be more satisfactory—that was the 
very term he used—to have a second. opin- 
ion.” 

_“ Yes, my dear, but the opinion should be 
an independent one. If there is such a con- 


_ gultation as Dickson would propose, it is 


after all only Dickson over again, plus some- 
body else. No physician ever finds fault 
with another physician’s treatment. So I 
shall have a man from London all by him- 
self. Dickson is not one to be huffy.” 
“The lastman in the world, papa; though, 
if he were, I should still say, please your- 
self. It is a matter in which no one has 


‘any right to interfere; and for my part Iam 


glad.” 

“You think folks are more sanguine in 
London than in Stokeville, do you, my 
child?’ he answered, with a smile. “ You 
must not think that, because you will be 
disappointed. It is not possible, I am well 
aware, that I should be cured, but the man 
I have in my mind may do something, per- 
haps, to prolong my life. I should dearly 
like, Clare, to be a little longer with you.” 

She often thought afterward of the tone 
in which her father spoke those words. 
They were not merely earnest and affection- 
ate; they expressed a yearning so intense 
that it thrilled through and through her. 
She seemed never to have guessed before 
how her father loved her. “ And, Clare,” he 
continued, “I don’t want any one to know 
of this. I don’t mean Dickson only, but 
anybody. I am going to fix Thursday for 
the man’s visit—Dr. Bell his name is—be- 
cause that is Gerald’s day for going to Mid- 
dleton, so that we shall be quite alone.” 

Nothing more was said upon the matter, 
though much was thought about it by both 
of them, each in their own fashion. As to 
Mr. Lyster, we shall presently be able to 
guess at the nature of his reflections; but 
among those which occurred to Clare, came, 
unbidden, the remembrance of what dear 
old Miss Daredell, her mother’s friend and 
hers, had once observed to her apropos of 
her father’s second marriage. 

“Nothing, of course, could be more unex- 
pected, my dear; but it did not take me by 
surprise; nor did I blame him for the secre- 
cy with which the matter was carried on, as 
others did. My conviction is, your dear fa- 


ther has never asked any human being for 


advice in his life; his character is an un- 
usual combination of qualities; he is at 
once impulsive and secretive. If he ever 


tells you of anything he has made up his . 


mind to do, it will be because he can’t help 
it.” 

And somehow it struck Clare that her fa- 
ther would not have made her a confidante 


of this visit of Dr. Bell, of London, though it 
was on a matter that concerned her so near- 
_ ly, if it could have taken place without her 


knowledge. 
{TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE MAD-STONE. 


By J. ESTEN COOKE. 
L 

“THEN you don’t believe in the mad-stone, my 
dear Wolfgang ?” 

“ Certainly I do not.” - 

“Still, the facts are undoubted: my statements 
are susceptible of proof.” 

“ Nothing is susceptible of proof which is im- 
possible, dear friend Langley.” 

This conversation took place on a day of sum- 
mer, in @ country house on the Lower Rappa- 
hannock, in Virginia. The friends exchanging 
views with each other were Henry Langley, a 
young country gentleman, and Dr. Wolfgang, from 
Gottingen, a man of about thirty, like himself. 
Langley had made his acquaintance some years 
before in Europe, had found him a delightful 
companion, and Wolfgang having visited Amer- 
ica, came and made a long stay at The Reeds, 
Langley’s place. He spoke English fluently, 
was a great favorite with Mrs. Langley, and the 
only objectionable trait about him was his dog- 
matism. On this morning after breakfast they 
were smoking in the drawing-room, and reading 
the papers. The sensation of the moment was 
the terrible prevalence of hydrophobia in the city 
of Brooklyn, and this had brought on an obsti- 
nate discussion. 


“Dear friend Langley,” continued Dr. Wolf- 


gang, “the whole thing‘ is absurd—incredible. 
What is it you tell me? You tell me that a 
gentleman in this county possesses a small green 
stone, which, applied to the wound inflicted by 
the bite of a dog laboring under rabies, sucks 
the virus from the incision, and prevents the oe- 
currence of hydrophobia.” 

“Yes, there is no doubt of it,” said Langley, 
smiling. Dr. Wolfgang ran his fingers through 
his beard and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt is what your English writer Sir Thomas 
Browne calls a vulgar error.” 

“The fact has been proved on a dozen occa- 
sions.” 

“It has never been proved. A dozen occa- 
sions have never occurred. Do you know the 
percentage of cases of hydrophobia in a popula- 

” 
are do not.” 

“Then I will tell you. I have studied this 
special subject, and can give you the figures. In 
France, with a population of thirty-six millions, 


there were in five years one hundred and seven 
cases; that is, only one to every two million in- 
habitants.” 

“ That may be in Europe. Here it is different.” 

“No. In the city of New York, with a popu- 
lation of more than one million, there have been 
in forty years only ninety-four cases. So you see 
your famous mad-stone could not have been ap- 
plied ‘on dozens of occasions’ in your little coun- 
ty here with its handful of people.” 

“T used a figure of speech. What I meant 
was, frequently. The fame of the mad-stone is 
not confined to Essex County. Its virtues are 
known far and wide; and no sooner is any one 
bitten by a mad dog ‘anywhere i in this region of 
country than his friends either bring him to Mr. 
Fortescue, the owner of the stone, or, if that is 
impossible, they bring the stone to him.” 

“ Helf Himmel” cried Dr. Wolfgang, relaps- 
ing into his native tongue ; “ was ever such talk! 
and to a man of science, a doctor of physiology ! 
Dear friend, it is all what you call bosh in your 
good English. Describe once more to me this 
wonderful mad-stone.” 

“*T have told you all I know of it,” said Lang- 
ley, laughing. “It is about two inches long, and 
perhaps an inch thick, rounded at the edges, and 
of a green color, resembling copperas.” 

“ Protosulphate of iron,” said Dr. Wolfgang: 
“so far I understand.” 

“TI don’t know,” replied Langley, “as I’m not 
a great chemist like yourself. I only know its 
properties. When the stone, or protosulphate of 
something, is applied to the wound made by the 
bite of a mad dog, it adheres closely to the flesh 
for about half an hour. During this time the 
stone may be seen turning greener and greener—” 

“ Similia similibus /” muttered Dr. Wolfgang, 
with a grim smile. 

“That is the: poison going into it,” continued 
Langley, taking no notice of the interruption. 
“At the end of an hour at the farthest, the stone 
drops off.” 

“Ah! the stone—this famous mad -stone— 
drops off, does it?” said Wolfgang, satirically. 

“Yes: you see the work is done. The poison 
is all sucked up, and the wound is completely 
cleansed of the mad dog’s venom.” 

‘“‘ And the patient is safe ?” said Dr. Wolfgang, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“Entirely safe—the bite is no longer a thing 
of any consequence.” 

“ And the stone, what becomes of i¢? It seems 
to me the stone is poisoned now, and, according to 
sound reasoning, ought itself to poison the next 
patient.” 

‘Not at all; it is easily cleansed.” 

“In what manner ?” 

“By plunging it into fresh milk. * After re- 
maining there an hour or two, the milk turns 
green, and the stone is washed—it has discharged 
the venom into the milk.” 

Dr. Wolfgang got up from his seat, and threw 
his meerschaum on the table. 

“ Was ever such moonshine!” he cried, and he 
burst forth into German expletives, donner und 
blitzen, and other expressions of wrath and won- 
der. Langley laughed aloud. 

‘“‘ You obstinate fellow, there’s no doubt of the 
truth of what I tell you ! he said: “A case oc- 
curred last fall in this very neighborhood. <A 
man who cuts timber on the river, named Car- 
penter, was bit by a dog that was raving mad, and 
cured by the mad-stone. He lost no time in hur- 
rying to Mr. Fortescue and applying it. It acted 
like a charm, and he is. now perfectly well.” 

“The dog was not mad!” cried Dr. Wolfgang. 

“You are wrong. He bit a horse and two oth- 
er dogs, and they all died. Two days afterward 
the dog was dead himself.” 

Dr. Wolfgang knit his brows. 

“You have an answer for everything,” he said. 
““ Where does this Carpenter live ?” 

“On the river, near the high-road running to 
Tappahannock, about a mile from Mr. Fortes- 
cue’s.” 

“Very good. I will go and see him. He will 
be dead now.” 

“ Who will be dead ?” asked a laughing voice. 


II. 
The words were uttered by a young lady, who 
came into the room at the moment. She was 
about twenty-three, and had one of those faces 
which seem to bring the sunshine with them 
when they appear. Her figure was slight, and 
she was dressed in exquisite taste. In her arms 
she carried a lap-dog—a mass of shaggy curls, 
with nothing but his long ears to indicate where 
his head was. 

This was Mrs. Langley; and it was easy to see 
from her husband’s expression that she was the 
light of his eyes. They had been married for 
two or three years, but the honey-moon was still 
shining. That was plain from the glances they 
exchanged as the young lady entered. It was 
equally plain from the sudden softening of Dr. 
Wolfgang’s satirical expression that he too was 
under the spell, und had conceived a warm af- 
fection for his friend’s wife. 

‘“‘ What is the matter ?”’ said Mrs. Langley, com- 
ing up to them, and showing her pearly teeth. 
‘“‘T am afraid you are quarrelling, as usual.” - 

Dr. Wolfgang made a courtly bow and said, 
smiling, ‘‘ Your good husband is so obstinate, dear 
Madame Langley !” 

“Well, old fellow,” said Langley, laughing, 
“you are a pretty person to charge other peo- 
ple with obstinacy! Of all the hard-headed, dog- 
matic, opinionated, pertinacious— ButTI’ll spare 
you this time. All I have to say is that\the man 
who tries to argue you into anything—” 


““What in the world were you arguing about, 


my dear ?” interrupted Mrs. Langley. 

“Wolfgang and myself were discussing the 
mad-stone. He refuses to believe in it.” 

“T certainly do. Am I wrong, dear Madame 
Langley ?” 

“JT am afraid you are, doctor,” the nt sald, 


_the first he will bury 


= 


“T have heard of so many cures it has perfo 
that I think there can be no doubt of them.” 

“A good specimen of female reasoning !” growl- 
ed Dr. Wolfgang, sotto voce. 

“Only a few months ago a Mr. Carpenter was 
cured by the stone.” 

“Carpenter again! I’ll see this Carpenter be- 
fore I’m. a day older,” muttered Dr. Wolfgang. 
“So you believe in the mad-stone, madame ?”’ he 
said to the lady. “ Yes or no?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Langley, smiling. “If I’m 
= bitten by a mad dog, I hope they will send 

or it.’ 

As the young lady spoke, she fondled the little 
lap-dog in her arms, caressing the shaggy head 
with her small white hand covered with rings. 

“Poor Rémy,” she said, addressing the dog in 
the tone of a person speaking to a baby, “ did 
they think it would ever grow mad, and bite peo- 
ple ? / Rémy i is too good to be bad, "and snap and 
snarl—’ 

Suddenly Rémy snapped and snarled. 

“ What is the meaning of that ?” said Dr. Wolf- 
gang, stopping all at once as he was applying a 
a to his meerschaum. Langley turned his 

“T did not notice what you refer to,” he said. 

“Why is that lap-dog snarling ?” 

Mrs. Langley uttered a ringing laugh, and point- 
ed under the centre table. They looked, and saw 
a large black cat, with her back erect and her yel- 
low eyes blazing. She was gazing with fiery eyes 
at the lap-dog, and “ spitting.” 

“It is that cat,” said Mrs. Langley, holding the 
lap-dog close to her bosom, and soothing him. 
6 She a and Rémy hate each other. It is a wild 
cat, as the servants say; that is, it does not be- 
long here.” 

Dr. Wolfgang looked thoughtful. 

“T hope nothing is the matter with the dog,” 
he said, looking at him keenly. 

“The idea!” exclaimed Mrs. Langley. “You 
gentlemen must have talked yourselves into a 
nervous state; that ought to be left to the weak- 
er vessels. To fancy that anything was the mat- 
ter with Rémy! Even if he was raving mad, he 
would never hurt me. He loves me too much. 
Poor Rémy, did they go and abuse him ?” 

She smoothed the dog’s curls, and he closed his 
eyes, nestling down, and apparently falling into a 
doze. 

. “Well, perhaps you are right, madame,” said 
Dr. Wolfgang. ‘I have no doubt it was my fan- 


cy, and nothing ails the animal. But you must. 


let me say one thing: I never see one of your 
charming sex fondling one of these creatures 


without thinking two things—one, that he is not ’ 


worth it; and the other, that if ever he be at- 
tacked by rabies, the hand fondling him will be 
his teeth in.’ 

Having uttered these words in a tone of the 
utmost gravity, Dr. Wolfgang had recourse to his 
usual bow, after the fashion of his country; and 
then reminded his friend Langley that he had 
promised to show him the American system of 
budding peach-trees. Langley assented at once, 
and they went in the direction of the peach or- 
chard, Mrs. Langley having seated herself, with 
Ramy on her lap, and opened the last magazine. 

As the friends went across the lawn toward the 
inclosure containing the peach-trees, Wolfgang 
said, in a thoughtful voice, “‘ Do you know, my dear 
friend, what I would do if I were in your place ?” 

“ What do you mean—what you would do?” 

“IT would wring that lap-dog’s neck.” 

“Wring his neck !” 

“Or, if that seems too violent a proceeding, I 
would purchase five or ten grains of strychnine, 
and quietly administer it.” 

Langley looked at his friend with surprise, and 
said, “‘ You don’t mean—” 

“‘T mean that I don’t like the looks and ways 
of that charming animal. I do not say he has 


rabies, or is going to have it; but I am perfectly | 


familiar with the symptoms from my stay in the 
veterinary school at Lyons, and I say—I don’t 
like his appearance.” 

“His appearance!” 

“‘T will explain what I mean. The vulgar opin- 
ion is that hydrophobia—that is, hatred of water 
—is the main indication of canine rabies. That’s 
alla blunder. Neither a mad dog nor the person 
bitten by him hates water; he only can not swal- 
low it. Instead of hating it, he craves it; but the 
muscles of the throat contract violently, and pre- 
vent deglutition, hence he ejects it violently. The 


real symptoms are slgepiness, restlessness, uneas-— 


iness, snapping and snarling at trifles,) or at no- 
thing.” 
Langley looked a little uneasy, but made no re- 
] 


at To be plain, this dog which Madame Langley 
holds in her arms and caresses may or may not 
have incipient rabies. Watch him, and you will 
soon discover. If he goes under sofas, or into 
corners, as if to hide himself, and turns round 
frequently, or changes his position, or snarls at 
nothing, or looks up in the air—wring his neck! 
That last symptom indicates hallucination, and 
hallucination means incipient madness. The 
brain and nerves come first; when they are fully 
affected, the venom forms. It forms on the gums 
at the base of the canine teeth, and soon pervades 
the saliva. Then a bite is mortal. The teeth 
make the incision, and the poison enters. - Then, 
in ninety cases in a hundred, death follows, mad- 
stone or no mad-stone.” 

“You frighten me.” 

“T.mean to do so. You are my friend, and 
your wife is an angel. I have said, Watch this 


dog, and if you observe the symptoms I have’ 
mentioned, knock out his brains. Don’t go nine 


him.” 

Abd As Dr. Wolfgang spoke, @ cry came from the 
Helf Himmel ! what is that!” he cried. “Can 

it be—” . 


And he began running toward the house, fol- 


lowed by Langley. 


IIL. 


Dr. Wolfgang and his friend rushed into the 


drawing-room side by side. 


Mrs. Langley was standing erect in the middle . 


of the floor, looking very much agitated. Her 
right hand was tightly clasped around her left 
arm just below the elbow. 


“What has happened 2” cried Dr. Wolfgang, 


hastening toward her. 
“Rémy bit me,” faltered the young lady, with 


| a nervous tremor in her voice and frame. 


“Bit you? Oh, my God!” cried. Langley, re 
membering his conversation with Wolfgang. He 
ran to her and threw his arms around her. 

“Oh, my own! my darling! !” he moaned, utter- 
ly unnerved. 

A strong hand thrust him back without cere- 
mony, and Dr. Wolfgang confronted the young 
lady. His manner was in vivid contrast to that 
of his friend. He was perfectly cool, and spoke 
with the utmost deliberation and calmness. i. 

“ Be good enough to take your seat in this arm- 
chair, Madame Langley,” he said. 

The young lady fell into the chair, and Dr. 
Wolfgang quietly sat down beside her.. 

“‘T understand you to say that your lap-dog bit 
you ?” he said. 

doctor—who would have believed it 
here, on my arm.’ 

‘“* Allow me to see it.” 

He pushed back the sleeve, and saw two semi- 
circular rows of incisions where the teeth had en- 
tered. 

“It is nothing,” he said ; o but you will permit 
me, a8 & mere matter of form.” 


So saying, Dr. Wolfgang placed his lips on the . 


wound, and sucked with all his force. 

“A ‘novel mode of bleeding,” he said, spitting 
out the blood. ‘“ Now what has happened ?” 

Mrs. Langley informed him in a few words. 
As soon as the friends had left the room, Rémy 
had leaped down from her lap; then he had gone 
under the sofa; then he had come out again; had 
turned round and round, looked uneasy and rest- 
less, gazed up into the air, and snapped, showing 
his ‘teeth ; finally, he and” the “ wild” cat had 
fought with fury, and while she was trying to sep- 
arate them, the dog had bitten her violently in 
the arm. 
- “Ts that all?” said Dr. Wolfgang, tranquilly. 


“Then you don’t think he i is mad ?” exclaimed ° 


Langley. 
“ Certainly not.” 
“Where is he, darling ?” he cried. 


“T don’t know ; he ran out of the room,” she s 


replied. ¢- 

“Poor fellow! he is very sorry, I have no 
doubt,” said Dr. Wolfgang. . “It was merely an 
accident ; but if you wish, I will go for your mad- 
stone.” 

“ Oh, if you only would !” cried the young lady, 
in terror. 

“Let me go!” cried Langley; but Dr. Wolf- 
gang vetoed this. He knew the road to Dr. Fortes- 
cue’s, and his friend had better stay with his wife. 

“It is absolutely nothing,” he said; “ but I 
would like to relieve your mind. Shall I do so?” 

“Oh, I wish you would, doctor ! !” the young lady 
cried. 

“‘Bring me a little gunpowder, my friend,” said 
Wolfgang to Langley. It was brought’ in a-mo- 
ment, and the doctor poured a tea-Spoonful from 
the flask upon the wound. 

“Why, my meerschaum has gone out !” he said. 
And taking a match he struck it as though to 
light his pipe. Instead of doing so, however, he 
turned round quickly and touched it to the pow- 
der. <A puff of smoke and a sprit of flame rose ; 
the young lady uttered a cry of pain. 

“Now, even if your dog was mad, there is ne 
danger; but I will go for your famous mad-stone,” 
he said. Langley was going to order his horse. 

“‘No,” said Dr. Wolfgang; “I will attend to that.” 

. He went out to the stables, and saw the hostler 
rubbing down his favorite riding-horse. There 


was thus no delay, and’in five minutes the horse 


was saddled. 
“Have you seen ydéur mistress’s dog, my 


friend ?” he said to the hostler. 


“Yes, sir—under the corn-house ; something 


strange about him.” 


Dr. Wolfgang took up a short heavy stick from 


the ground, and concealed it behind him. Then 
he quietly drew near Rémy, who was lying on the 
ground looking up intently into the air. The dog 


did not stir; he seemed unconscious of all around . 
wee Dr. Wolfgang thereupon lifted his club sud-. 


enly and beat out his brains. 


* At least he won’t bite any one else!” he mut- 


tered; and taking his horse from the astonishéd 
servant, he mounted, rode quietly away, and soon 
lost sight of the house. No sooner, however, had 
he done so than he pushed his horse to a gallop, 
and, following the river road, disappeared. 

Two hours afterward Dr. Wolfgang returned, 
his horse going nearly at a walk. This was no 
doubt to allow him to cool off, as he had been 
going at fullspeed. He dismounted, and entered 
the house, where Langley was seated by his wife, 


holding her hand and looking at, her.with tears in ’ 


his eyes, 


“Well, P've brought your famous mad-stone, 


as you insisted on having it,” said the doctor, 
smiling. “ Perhaps, after all, there’ 8 more virtue 
in it than one thinks.” 

He drew from his pocket a small green stone 
about two inches long, with rounded edges. 

“Will you have it applied, madame ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” cried the young lady. 

The doctor looked at the wound, on said, “‘ An 
eschar has formed,I see. A moment !”” 


And with a quick movement he tore the shriv- - 


elled skin, burned by the ‘powder, from the wound. 
Mrs. Langley cried out with pain. - 

“It is done, madame; and now for the mad- 
stone,” said the doctor. < 

He placed the stone flat on the wound, and, 


strange to say, it adhered firmly. Dr. Wolfgang 


scemed astonished, and raised the arm so that 
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“WHO WILL BE DEAD?” 


the stone, if an ordinary-substance, must have fallen off. It 
still clung to the wound, and the doctor muttered, “ That is very 
strange.” 

Half an hour passed, and not.a word was uttered. 

“It is visibly growing greener! Can it possibly be the poison ?” 
said the doctor. 

Another half-hour passed, almost in complete silence, when the 
doctor touched the mad-stone with his finger, and it fell off. 

“ Very strange indeed! A little milk, if convenient, my friend.” 

The milk was brought, the stone plunged into it, and in five 
minutes the milk turned green. 3 


“ Hdf Himmel /” eried the doctor; “can there be something in | 


this curious mad-stone, after all? It seems—it must be so. Yes, 
this wonder exists—seeing is believing. There is the very poison 
sucked out of your wound, madame. I confess I did not believe 
it was a real case of hydrophobia. I was wrong. But then you 
are as good as well, thanks to this wonderful mad-stone.” 

The doctor examined the arm carefully. 

“It is just as well to adopt every precaution,” he said. ‘Some 
of the virus may still linger in the bottom of the incision, and 
mingle with the tissues. That is always the danger in cases of 
rabies. A sac is formed, which months afterward bursts, and 
discharges the venom into the blood.” 

7 ag are you going to do, doctor ?” said Mrs. Langley, nerv- 
ously. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid; I will only touch the incisions with this 
stick of nitrate of silver.” 

But Dr. Wolfgang did not touch them only. He dug down to 
the very depths with his stick of lunar caustic, turned it about in 
the incisions, pérsisted in a thorough operation, and then said: 
“Now, my friend, offer madame your arm, and escort her to her 
chamber. She had better lie down. In ten minutes I will mix an 
opiate, which it would be better for her to take.” 

Langley put his arm around his wife, and they went out of the 
room. The doctor fell into a chair. 

“ Helf Himmel!” he muttered; “is she going to die? I don’t 
know, but I have done my best to save her.” 


Six months after these 
scenes, Dr. Wolfgang left his 
friends to return to Europe. 
The parting was a sad one, 
for he had greatly endeared 
himself to both Mr. and Mrs. 
Langley. | 

“T am so very sorry !”’ said 
the beautiful young woman ; 


shall miss you so much !”’. 


“You are sure you will not 
forget me?” said Wolf- 

ng, trying to smile. 
I? You saved 
my life by bringing the mad- 
stone so promptly.” 

Dr. Wolfgang did not smile 
this time; he chuckled. . 

“T regret to depart without 


ever laying my eyes on that. 


wonderful object,” he said. 

Langley looked at him with 
some surprise. 

“ Without laying your eyes 
upon it, my dear fellow ?” he 
said. 

“ T have never yet seen it.” 

Never seen it?” 


“T observe you are 


much surprised.” 

“Tcertainlyam. Assured- 
ly you brought the stone, and 
it stuck, and colored the milk 
with the yzreen poison—tlic 
mad-stone.”’ 

“ Copperas,” said tlie doc- 
tor, with great enjoyment; 
“‘vum-arabic and green paint 
effected the rest.”’ 


Y 


iz 


“DR. WOLFGANG PLACED HIS LIPS ON THE WOUND.” 


Langley and his wife looked at the doctor with extreme aston- 
ishment. 3 
“What on earth do you mean, my dear Wolfgang ?” said his host. 
“JT mean this, my dear friend,” said the doctor, ‘From the 
moment when madame told me how she had been bitten, I was 
satisfied that the lap-dog was mad. Unless I acted promptly, her 
death was as sure as anything earthly could be; so I did not lose 
time. The first thing was to tranquillize her nerves; nothing is 
more fatal on such occasions than nervousness. I told her a lie, 
as all physicians are justified in doing, namely, that the dog was not 
mad, and there was no.danger. Then I went for your mad-stone.” 

“T thought you said—” 

“Listen. I really did go to your friend Mr. Fortescue’s house, 
meaning to procure the stone. Madame believed in it, and that 
was an important point.” 

“T understand, of course.” 

“Mr. Fortescue was absent, and the stone was locked up. But 
a mad-stone was necessary, so I went on to the village of Tappa- 
hannock, where I purchased a lump of copperas, some gum-arabic, 
green paint, but more important than all, nitrate of silver.” 

“Then the mad-stone—” 

“‘A few words will finish this interesting narrative,” said Dr. 
Wolfgang, smiling. ‘I shaped the copperas into the form of the 
mad-stone with my penknife, smeared one side with the gum, and 
the other with the paint, and when applied to madame’s arm, it 
naturally adhered to that charming object, and afterward colored 
the milk a deep green.” 

“Then, after all—” 

“T have never, as I said, seen the famous mad-stone. I really 
have no curiosity about it, dear Langley. The man Carpenter, 
whom it cured, you said, died last week, you know, in all the ago- 
nies of hydrophobia; and your wife would as surely have died, 
for she was unquestionably bitten by a mad dog. . What cured © 
her was cauterization ; it was not the mad-stone. Moral—cauterize ! 
And now, friends, farewell.’”” With which words Dr. Wolfgang 
departed. | 
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THE HON. SAMUEL B. RUGGLES. | 


the death of Mr. SAMUEL BULKLEY 
RvuGGLEs, New York has lost a highly es- 
teemed and influential citizen. He was 
born in the year 1800, of a Connecticut fam- 
ily celebrated in colonial times, and gradu- 
ated at Yale at the very early age of four- 
teen. He was called to the bar of New 
York in 1821, and soon attained to a suc- 
cessful practice. But the young lawyer 
was not entirely buried in his books; he 
foresaw the inevitable extension of the city, 
and invested largely in real estate. He 
purchased land in the neighborhood of what 
is now called Union Square. He gave to 
the city much of the land of which that 
pleasant park is composed, and laid out 
Gramercy Park. The Clarendon Hotel, and 
the cottages on Fourth Avenue which are 
now giving place to gigantic apartment 
houses, were on his property. The prices 
current when Mr. RUGGLEs began his opera- 
tions may be estimated from the fact that 
Mr. PETER CooPER had in the same year an 
ofter of eighteen acres between Fifth and 
Eighth avenues, south of Twenty - first 
Street, for $11,000. Yet the enterprise of 


Mr. RUGGLEs did not prove profitable, and — 


he sustained heavy losses in the panic of 
1837. 

In that year he made his first appearance 
in politics, and was returned fo the Assem- 
“bly on the Whig ticket. In this body he 
became conspicuous for exect information, 
sound commercial views, and zeal for devel- 
oping the resources of the State. He de- 
voted great attention to the canal question, 
and as chairman of the Canal Committee he 
made an elaborate report on the proposed - 
enlargement thereof. In this he strongly 
advocated the expenditure of large sums of 
money—a policy which was described as 
“extravagant and ruinous,” and was made 
a political issue in the campaign of 1838, 
when SEWARD defeated Marcy. Mr. SEw- 
ARD appointed Mr. RUGGLEs Canal Commis- 
sioner, and in 1840 he became President of 
the Canal Board, an office he held for eight- 
een years. In these public offices he dis- 
played almost prophetic foresight. He per- 
ceived that New York was to be the com- 
mercial centre of the continent, and that it 


was impossible to overestimate the importance of the canal 
system to its future development. It may be said that this 
city owes its position as the metropolis of America to the 
ineasures he advocated and carried through during his term 
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ws cee tion was treated with striking ability and, 
, profound knowledge. His report as Unit- 
ed States Commissioner to the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1866 is remarkable for the thorough 
and exhaustive treatinent of the subject. 
It is impossible-to ennmerate all the pam- 
phlets, addresses, and reports which have 
proceeded from -his. pen. They exceed a 
hundred in number, and placed their author 
in the first rdivk of authorities on financial 
and economical statistics. In 1867 he was 
one of the commissioners sent to the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference, and in 13868 
was the delegate of the Unitéd States to — 
the International Statistical Conference at® 
the Hague. At both of these important 
meetings the “extent, depth, and accuracy 
of. Mr. RUGGLEs’s information excited the 
admiration of his European colleagues. As 
a publicist he belongs to the world; as a 
citizen who served his State during a long 
life with zeal, integrity,and imtelligence, he 
is a son of whom New York must be proud. 
Mr. RUGGLES died on Sunday, August 2, 
at the Surf Hotel; Fire Island, in his cighty- 
second year. For some years his residence 
was on Union Square, but on the death of his , 
wife he gave up his old mansion, and chose 
the Westminster Hotel as his residence. 
He rarély, after his great bereavement, en- 
tered into general gociety, but loved to meet 
his old friends PETER Coorer and THURLOW 
WEED. He was a conspicuous figure at the 
. recent birthday anniversary of our vener- 
able philanthrépist, and looked almost young 
again as he walked to the house of the friend 
he had knoww since 1833. He retained al- 
most to the last his active habits, always. 
preferring walking to riding. In June he 
went to spend the summer at Fire Island, 
but a few days after his arrival was pros- 
trated by a stroke of paralysis. At his age 
,recovery was hopeless. - His son, Mr. JAMES 
}F. RUGGLEs, was constantly by his bedside, 
and his daughter, Mrs. GEORGE T. STRONG, 
returned from Europe to give her loving 
care to her venerable parent. The funeral 
took place from the residence of his son, 
No. 226 East Eighteenth Street. 
Mr. RUGGLES had the merit of foreseeing 
early the development both of the city and 


THE LATE HON. SAMUEL B. RUGGLES.—Puorocraruenp sy Sarony. of the State of New. York. When he began , 


to buy land, Union Square, the very centre 
of office. Retiring from the Canal Board in. 1858, Mr. Rua- | of business to-day, was an up-town farm. When he en- 
GLES continued to be a prominent member of the New York | tered on his functions at the Canal Board, our system 


Chamber of Commerce. In the reports which he made to | of internal communication was in its infancy, He advo- 
this eminently practical body, nearly every financial ques- | cated at once a comprehensive scheme—the enlargement 
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of the Erie Canal, the construction of lat- 
eral canals into productive portions of the 
State, and the building of three lines of 
railroad through the northern, middle, and 
southern districts. The statistics which 
r. RuGGLEs furnished were embodied in 
Governor SEWARD’s first message, and to 
his zeal may be truly attributed all the 
measures which have developed our internal 
sources and the means of transportation, 
without which such development was im- 
possible. Visionary’ as the scheme was 
held when first propounded, experience has 
proved its practicability and necessity. 
Simple in his life, genial, courteous, and 
affable, the venerable publicist will be missed 
by all who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance, and his death breaks-another link be- 
tween the old generation and the present 
one which has entered into the fruit of their 
labors. 


AN OLD NEW YORK LAND. 
MARK, 


No.1! It is something to be a file-leader 
even of houses, and so Number One in that 
great street of New York city, Broadway, 
becomes a building of special significance. 
Did that particular member of the munici- 
pality who some time in 1776 gave this 
honse its particular designation ever think 
that in numeral progression other houses 
would be built and built along that same 
street until Number 1810 should be reached? 
How long we may look. at this particular 
structure as a thing of bricks and mortar 


* no one. can say, but it is highly probable 


that before long it will be torn down to 
give way to a new building, and so one of 
the old landmarks of the city will be among 
the remembrances of the past. Still, though 
the metamorpliosis be complete and Faust- 
like, what was old will become new, that 
ancient designation as Number One will 
have to be retained. 

This house, known for the last fifty years 
as the Washington Hotel, stands at the cor- 
ner of Broadway aud Battery Place, with 
the Bowling Green in front of it, Castle Gar- 
den on the other side ot the street, and was 
once one of the grandest of the private.resi- 
dences in ald New York. If New York his- 
tory is to be believed, one PIETER KOcks, of 
the Dutch service, who had been a valiant 
fighter of Indians as far back as the year 
1700, built a hostelry there, which place of 
public resort, when Kocks died, was kept 
by his wifé. The position of such a house 
must have been admirable for business, for 


* the grounds extended down to the waters 


of the North River, and so many Dutch sol- 
diers from the fort or hardy seamen must 
have put up there,and innumerable must 
have been the drams of schnapps and jorums 
of punch absorbed in the locality. But such 
a choice piece of ground, with its surround- 
ings, must have been tempting to those aris- 
toerats who were looking toward settling 
permanently in the city of New York. What 
mutations of fortune befell Mrs. Kocks, or 
-how she Jost her tavern and grounds, is not 
known. There has been some discussion as 
to the first owner and builder of the house 
itself, that/is, when it assumed its present 
proportions. One authority tells us that 
Sir Perer WARREN, from whom Warren 


* Street was nameidabuilt -it, and that it was 


plauned after a Biitish ambassador’s resi-. 
deneo in Portugal; but there is nothing 
Which tends te authorize. this story. The 
opinion held by tlic leading exponent of 
historical matters in New York, Joun Avs- 
TEN STEVENS, Esq., 18 that the house in ques- 
tion was constructed by ARCHIBALD KEN- 
NeDY, afterward Earl] of Cassilis, ana that 
it was built not many years before the Dec- 
laration of Independence. That it was not 
a very old house in Revolutionary times 
seems quite certain when the correspond- 
ence of the time is examined. 

There is a letter written by a stanch re- 
publican lady to her friend in England, un- 
der date of April 12, 1776, in which this 
house is mentioned. Thatthe writer was a 
true blue ig evident from this fact, that just 

» at the closé of the epistle, woman-like, there 
comes a sharp expression of feeling: “1 
think you want common-sense in England 

_ very much or you would have found out 
some meaus Of making peace with us before 
we had gone to sv vast an expence (sic) and 
put you toa much greater.” Now astothe 
hause, Which had apparently been used as 
quarters for the American soldiers immedi- 
ately before the occupation of the city by 
the British, this lady writes : “Oh, the houses 
in New York, if you could see but the insides 
of them! Occupied by the dirtiest people 


on the continent (for the empty houses are’ 
almost all taken up by soldiers) KEN- 


NEDY's new -house, MALLET’s, and the one 
next to it had 600 men.in it. If the owners 
ever get possession again, I am sure they 
must be years in cleaning them, unless they 
get new floors and new plaster the walls.” 
Now tradition is good enough in its way 
whe. nothing better can be had, but the 


? 


1 written words of the period are the only 


positive data that historians ought to use. 
This letter, then, proves two and even three 
things: that No.1 Broadway was compara- 
tively a new house then, possibly built not 
more than five or eight years before, which 
would bring its date of erection to 1768 or 
1771, and that, known as KENNEDY’s house, 
it was built by KENNEDY, but what is more 
important (alas for tradition!) is that Gen- 
eral WASHINGTON never did occupy it. But 
if the Father of his Country did not thus 
honor No.1 Broadway, another very great 
man, dear to us all, old fighting IsRAEL PUT- 
NAM, did. It is not likely that the com- 
mander-in-chief of the American forces 
would be lodged in a building which the sol- 
diers had rendered so untidy. Then, again, 
history tells us exactly where the command- 
er of the American forces did-live. There is 
interest enough, however, tentred around 
this old house, for it was.the head-quarters 
of the English during the Revolution. Aft- 
er the purchase by NATHANIEL PRIME at the 
beginning of this century, it passed through 
some two more hands. It was made into a 
hotel some fifty years ago, and has had, so 
far, four landlords. 

Returning to the old history of the house, 
it is on record that not more than twenty 
years ago there was an old lady living in 
New York who remembered a grand ball 
which was given in her younger days at 
the KENNEDY house, on which occasion the 
Watts house, which was next door, had a 
communicating door, and the festivities 
took place in both mansions. The owner 
of the KENNEDY house had married a Miss 
Watts. This same old lady had pleasant 
memories of the pleasance grounds which 
stretched down to the water's brink, when 
Greenwich Street had no existence, and how 
she fished from the KENNEDY garden in the 
North River. “An examination of the house, 
made a day or so ago, disclosed many things 
which were originally part and parcel of it. 
Here were elaborate flutings over the doors, 
and prim oak-leaf carvings around fire- 
places. The doors, of some dark wood (you 
could see the grand old stuff under the 
coats of recent paint), were three inches 
thick. The delicate mahogany rail which 
leads upto the first landing is certainly of 
the period, but Italian mantel-pieces of the 
time of the Empire have been put in later. 
The walls of the house are made of very 
small bricks, said, according to tradition, to 
have been imported, but such stories, ex- 
cept for very old houses in New York, are 
hardly worthy of credit. 

Amid the noise and bustle of a great city, 
with street cars jingling by, while throngs 
of emigrants pass it from Castle Garden, 


| stands this relic of old New York. . It has 


been a landmark for a century and more, 
and just as it is, it recalls all the stories of 
the past. Leaving aside that natural sen- 
timentality which the sight of such a house 
awakens, it looks as if there would be an 
awakening in this quarter of New York. 
Possibly, in some few years tu come, the 
whole characteristics of this portion of old 
New Yerk will be changed, and from being 
of secondary importance, it will arise as a 
new business centre, devoted to the ship- 


ping interests of the city, for just around 


No. 1 Broadway is centred the transatlantic 
steam-ship business of the American conti- 
nent. 


WRECK OF THE “SANDUSKY.” 


THE ship Sandusky, of New Orleans, left 
Pensacula, August 12, for Liverpool All 
went well until the 24th, at which time she 
was in latitude 33° 5’ and longitude 76° 15’, 
when it commenced blowing strong from the 
northeast. The wind continued the next 
day, and increased to a heavy gale. The 
vessel was hove to under main lower topsail 
and foretopmast stay-sail. She commenced 
leaking badly on the 26th, and the wind in- 
creased to a hurricane. The leak was gain- 
ing so fast that both pumps could not keep 
the vessel free. By 6 P.M. there was ten feet 
of water in the hold. The pumps were con- 
stantly going, but to no purpose, 


At 8 P.M. a squall of great violence threw | 


the ship on her beam ends, when the masts 


were instantly cut away, and at the same | 


time everything was swept from the decks, 
including both houses, with all the stores 
and fresh-water. All the officers and crew 
reached the weather mizzen-rigging except 
two seamen and the cook, who were never 
seen again, and they must have been swept 
away when the deck load went. 

After the loss of her top-hamper the ship 
slowly righted, but she was a completely 
waterlogged wreck. The crew hung on to 
the mizzen-rigging until daybreak, the sea 
breaking over them, and threatening every 
momeut to sweep them off. At daylight the 
men were able to better their position some- 
what ; but as the ship was constantly break- 
ing up, it was a day of terror for them. 
About 4 P.M. they saw a brig steering nearly 


for them, but she passed by without noticing | 


| 


the wreck, though her people were plainly 
visible to the men on the latter. The wind 
was still blowing a heavy gale, and a tre- 
mendous sea was breaching over the ship. 
‘When it was nearly dark the whole stern 


frame broke, and was swept away with the } 


after-part of the main-deck, and the timber 
commenced coming out from ’tween-decks. 
The crew were then obliged to abandon 
their position aft, and after great risk got 
forward and into the foretop, where the 
night of the 27th was passed. 

The next day was fine, but the heavy seas 
completely deluged the ship. At 5.30 P.M. 
on Sunday a vessel, which soon proved to 
be the steam-ship Hudson, Captain FREE- 
MAN, was seen from the wreck. She was 
able to get near, and the crew and officers 
were taken off, after having been seventy- 
eight hours on the wreck without food or 
water. Every kindness was shown the 
crew by Captain FREEMAN, his officers, and 
the passengers, the latter making up a purse 
which greatly gladdened the hearts of the 
destitute mariners. 

The gale, which lasted four days, was one 
of the most severe, so the captain reports, 
that he ever experienced. The wind reach- 
ed the velocity of the hurricane on the 
evening of the 26th.. As the ship was fast 
breaking up, she has probably ceased to be 
a danger to navigation, though she was 
abandoned in the track of northern-bound 
vessels, latitude 33° 25’ north, longitude 76° 


west. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AN INVALUABLE REMEDY. 


I rutxx Horsford’s Acid Phosphate an excellent 
and invaluable addition to our list of remedies. 


Wu. C. Rionarpson, M.D. 
St. Louis, Mo.—[Adv.] 


ROSE OSBORN. 


Mr. RIKER: Standard Theatre. 
Dear Sir, —I have taken time in testing your 
American Face Powder, and find it magnificent. 
In future I shall never be without it. + 
—[Com.] Respectfully, RosE OsBorn. 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER, 


‘ When used in the bath or at the toilet, purifies, softens, 


and whitens the skin; refreshes, invigorates, and im- 
parts a delightful sensation of coolness and buoyancy, 
at the same time diffusing a charming and lasting fra- 
grance of rare exotic flowers. It is greatly superior 
to Eau de Cologne. 

LanMAN & Kemp, New York, Sole Proprietors. 

Sold by all.Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale 
Depot in London, No. 7 Snow Hill —{Adv.]} 


BABIES OF MAUMEE. 
Potatoes they small, 
And they ate them tops and all 

In Maumee; 
The babies kicked and squalled, 
And mothers spanked them all 
In Maumee; 
Castoria’s cured them all 
No babies now that bawi 
Maumee.—[Adv.} 


Tur most efficacious stimulants to excite the appetite 
are ANGostTukA Bitrxes, prepared by Dr. J. G. B. Sir- 
arvrt & Sons. Bewaré of counterfeits. Ask your gro- 
cer or druggist for the genuine article.—[Adv.] 


STUTTERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. Send 
for description to Simpson & Co., Box 2236, N. Y.-[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten”by without fear of 
the ills tesulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Royat Baxine Pownre Co., New York. 
First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


WETS { Goots 
ij Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N. Y 


Gives a quem, soft, lasting lather. 
Packet by mail on ook twenty cents. 
RUTHERFORD, Liberty St., N.Y. 


PENNSYEVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
, Pa., opens September 14. Deyrees conferred. 
Con. THEO, HYATT, President. 


cular to 899 Broadway. Factories, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excesa 
of oil has been removed. Itisa 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested ;. 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & 
Dorchester, Mass. 


THE LIFE 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


The Life of James A. Garfield, President of 
the United States. With Extracts from his 
Speeches. By Epmunp Kirke, Illustrated. 


Paper, 20 cents. : 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
SH Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, 


By a recent invention, starch or corn sugar | 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘‘ NewsProcess ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, whé alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their — 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each are will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their - 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 


| for preserving purposes. 


| HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO. 


117 WALL STREET, NEW YorRK. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing ° 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, her dache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
N F N Sole Pro rietor, — 
Pharmacien de 1" Classe 

Sold by all Chemists 


Faculté de Pari 
GRILLO and Druggists. 


de la aris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
75 cents the box. 


66 Besse BITTERS,°? THE BEST 


Stomach Bitters known—uneqgualled for 


tions similarly put up. For sale ~ druggists, 
rs, liquor merchants, and L. FUNKE, Jr., 
le Agent, 78 John St.,N. Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


NOTICE. 

Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 


Cut Paper Patterns throughont the United States. 
‘ HARPER & BROTHERS. 


4to, Paper, 20 cents. German Edition, 4to, | 
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SHAVING MADE EASY! 

j VROOM & FOWLER’S SHAVING SOAP 
Cc. 
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DUODECIMO EDITION. Cloth, $2 50; Sheep, 


- Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1881. 


 HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. - 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of tign and n 
tion, and by a careful application 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Ep 
breakfast -tables with a delicatel 
which may save us many heavy ills 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortifiec 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame."”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO.; Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. — 


$500 BEARD 


eradicate 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, 


B 1009 SKIN 


ths | 
eautifies e Com 
or all 8 diseases, and 


1.00 per Package or 6G for 00. 
Druggists oF sent by. mail in letter form on receipt 


sates THE BELL MANN CO., 
42 Broadway, New York. 
Mention this paper. 
Send stamp for 


T PRICES 
TO SUIT 
ALL POCKETS. 


Macaalay’s History of England 


The History of England from the Accession of 
James II. By Lord Macavutay. In Five 
Volumes, with elaborate Index. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo, Uncut Edges, with | 


Paper Labels and Gilt Tops, Cloth, $10 00; 
Sheep, $12°-50; Half Calf, $21 25. 


$3 75; Half Calf, 810 00. 
CHEAP EDITION. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 
ONE-VOLUME EDITION. 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Macaulay's Miscallaneos Works. 


The Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. In 
Five Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, with 
Paper Labels and Gilt Tops, in a box, $10 00. 
{To match the Library Edition of Macaulay’s 
England. } | 


&®~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


Endowment Policies maturing prior to 
January 1, 1884, will be discounted at a 
moderate rate of interest upon a proper 
legal discharge being given, by applying at 
the Office of the Company in Boston, or at 
any of its General Agencies. | 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. CIBBENS, Secretary. 
‘ ed succes of this charming aduiition to 


. ady’s toilet, is due to their con- 
venience, comfort, and the de- 


cided improved appearance 
ven to every wearer. They make a thin 


ace a full—soften the lines that age | 


n 

pa whose hair will not remainin crimp. Being made of 
Nature’s Curly Nair, _ cannot get out of 
ave. They have no wig-like look. so observ- 
able in all other waves and crimps. Does away with 
ns, and the danger of ruining the hair. rice, 
(blonde and pray extra).Sent C. O. D. 
of Mra. C. Thompson, 107 

&t., Chicago. Send for I)lustrated Catalogue free. No agents. 


“Your Lassie will be True,” 


Reply to, and Combined with, 
“SCOTCH LASSIE JEAN.” 


Both ballads, under one cover, with handsome litho- 
ir aph title, mailed for 40 cents. Liberal discount to 
rade. Address HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 
Sun Building, 166 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Rifles, & Revolvers. 
OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 

at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus. Cata 


1881 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CIN IN NATL O 
A WEEK. $122 day at home easily made. Cost! 
12 Outfit free. Address Trur & 
OLD and SILVER, or 25 Fancy Chromo Carda 
20 name on, Nassau Carp Nasegu, N. Y: 


a year to Agents and expenses. outfit 
§ 999 free. Address F. SWain & Co., Acgbetn Me. 


sometimes creates. They: are an abeolute 
eceaalty to ladice whose foreheads are bigh— paper, 


STRIKE OIL (HUNTER’S POINT). 
It is in self-defence—A struggle between Life and Death. 


ON TRIAL! 
THREE MONTHS FOR 25 CTS 


THE INTER OCEAN. 


To enable new subscribers to thoroughly 
test the value of THE WEEKLY INTER 
OCEAN, the proprietors offer it 3 MONTHS, 
POSTAGE PAID, FOR 25 CENTS. 

This paper has now the largest circulation 
of any publication west of New York. 

Postage paid on The Inter Ocean in 1880 
was $17,342.04. ad 

It is the representative paper of the North- 
wes It is thoroughly Republican, but not 
foolishly partisan. Itis able and honest, and 
is opposed to Monopolies and Monopolists. 

As'a LITERARY AND FAMILY PAPER 
it is, xcelled. It is popular with the 
BOYS AND GIRLS as well as their parents. 

It has frequent supplements,and publishes 
more Keading Matter than any other secu- 


‘lar weekly paper in the country. Address 


THE INTER OCEAN, Chicago. 


[jALWANISI and ELECTRICIT 


The Great Curative Agents. 


A GALVANIC 
BATT 


HA Lis 


cated Plaster, 
which, when appli- 


but mild current of 


E LE CTRI C 


LASTEX: 


and Lumbago; Dys- 


Disbascs of the Heart; Nervous Pros- 
trations, &c. 
PRICE ONLY $1.00. . 

T BELL MANN CO., Prop’rs 
Broadway, Cor. 19h New York, 
AGENTS WANTED. 

SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULABS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Sent by mail. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year....... 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year..........+. 4:00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 


from 10 to 25 cents per number, Full list of Har-. 


pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrge & Brorures. 


gw- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Ceuts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
5 5 (0 $90 per day at home. Samples worth $ free. 


Address Stinson & Cu., Portland, Maine, 


CANDY: 


FICTION. 
A WEEKLY PUBLICATION 


OONTAINING ONLY 


STORIES. 
ORIGINAL, REFINED, ENTERTAINING. 
A PUBLICATION 


FOR THE FAMILY. 
Written by Americans for Americans, 


Each number consists of 32 , printed on hea 
white paper, in large, clean, easily legible type, and will 
contain instalments of two Serials and one Novelette, 
and at least two complete Short Stories. : 


No. 1 Contains: 


Jeanne,” Chaps. 1 to 6 (to be.continued).—“ False, but 


True” (complete).—** Buck Thorpe’s Bride.” Part I.— 
‘* A Virtue of Necessity (complete).—‘ Love is Blind,” 
Chaps. 1 to 4 (to be continued). 


No. 2 Contains: 


(concluded).—** Three Trips” (complete).—** Love is 
Blind,” Chaps. 5 to § (to be continued). 
Published every Monday. 
Single Numbers, 10c. Yearly Subscription, $4.00. 
PUBLISHERS : 
KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN, 
21 & 23 Warren Street, N. ¥. 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 


UNION SQUARE, 
SHERRIES, Pale, Dry, Fruity, &c., &c. ; 
HOCKS, Burgundies, Clarets, Sauternes, &c., &c. 
CHAMPAGNES, Dry or Fruity, Esteemed Varieties. 
COGNAUCS, in Demijohns and Bottles. 

GIN, Holland imported in Jugs. — 

MARMALADE, Jams, &c. Jas. Keiller & Son, Dundee. 

FRUITS GLACES, also Preserves, Prunes without 
stones. . 


BISCUITS, Alberts and Waters, Middl Edinburgh. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


IN WILLOW AND WOOD. 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
Se. FROM SUN OR RAIN. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Senp For CrrRovu.ar tO 
L. P. TIBBALS 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Next Block above Stewart's. 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” 
‘British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
Lane, London, land. 

. Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 


THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO, - 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 
for a sample retail box. 


Candies in America, put 
ap elegantly and strictl 
pure. Refers to all Chicago. Address C, F, GUNTHE 


‘Confectioner, 78 Madison St., C 


by express of the best - 


& BROTHERS’ 
OF NEW BOOKS. 


I, 

WESTCOTT & HORT'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
The Text Revised by Brooxx Foss Wxstoort, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. Horr, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. With an Introduction 
by Putiue Souarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee, Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $260. 

II. 


THE REVISED YERSION OF THE NEW TES- 

TAMENT. Hnarper’s American Editions: Pica, 
Svo, Cloth, Red Edges, ¢2 60; Brevier, 16mo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents: Bre- 
vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 cents; Brevier, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 
Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery 
and Fireside. Selected by J. P. MoCaskry. 8vo, 
Paper, 40 cents. Also, an edition printed on finer 
paper, bound in Cloth, $1 00. 

IV, 

LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 
IIusband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the 
French by Mrs. Casug. Hory and Mr. Joun 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

A 

LANOOR. By Stpnry Corvin. 12me, Cloth, 75 
cents. ‘The Latest Volume issued in the “English 
Men of Letters.” 

VI... 


Two New Volumes of Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 
SHAKESPEARE’S THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witiiam J. A.M. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGEDY OF CYMBELINE. 


Edited, with Notes, by J. Roire, A.M. - 


With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 


VII. 
TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 


and the New. By Josgeru Harron. 4to, Paper, 
20 ceuts. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monovure D. Conway. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

1X. 

FARM FESTIVALS. By Witt. Carirron, Author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and ‘“ Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations. Uniform with ‘* Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends." Svo, INuminated Cloth, $2 vo; 
Gilt Edges, $250, 


| xX. 
IN DRESS. By Miss Oaxey. 16mo, Cloth, 


XI. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. Patiain. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 

AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Erxs Sarcrnr. 
Royal 8vo, Lluminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 5u, 


~ 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


_ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. By 


OTIS. Ilustrated. Square 16mo, Hlumina- - 


* ted Cloth; $1 Ov. 


Warlock Glenwarlock, By GreorGe Macpvona.p, 
20 ceuts. ( 


That Beautifal Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wir- 
Brack. With many Lilustrations. 20 cents, 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Reseda. By Mrs. Ranporpu. 20 cents. 

The Black Speck. By F. W. Routnson. 10 cents. 

Sydney. By M. Craik. 15 cents. 

The Neptune Vase. By Viratnia W. Jounson. 20 cts, 

Ayala’s Angel. By Antuony 20 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Anthor of ** Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 vv, 


$2! By Geourer H. Herworrn. $1 00, 
An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Crank Russerr. 20 cts, 
A Costly Heritagé. By Atioz cents, 


' Visited on the Children. By Tuxo. Girt; “90 cents. 
At the Seaside, and other Stories. By Mary Céour. 


Hay. 15 cents. 


A Child of Nature. By Roserr Buouanan, 15 cents, 


My First Offer, and other Stories. By Mary 


Lay. cents. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Waurter Besant and 


James Rice. 20 ceuts. 
The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Beane. 20 cents. 


Who was Paul Grayson ? By Joun Hanserron. Iil- 
lustrated, $1-00, 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Ouiruant. 20 cents. . 


Harrer & Brorurns will send anrfof the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Warren's mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanips. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $% ontfit 
free. Address H. & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 


7 7 A Year and expenses to agents. Ontfit free, 
S Address P. O. VICKERY, Angusta, Me, 
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